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Human Progress and The New History 


Human progress is like a great river, in which the water that has 
come down from distant mountains, mingles with the water that each 
new branch pours in. 




















MODERN HISTORY by Hayes and Moon, just published, ig 
concerned more with the new streams that have flowed into the river of | 
civilization in modern times than with the distant sources of the river 
itself. In order, however, that the newer contributions may be seen in 
true perspective, a bird’s-eye view is given in Part I, Background and 
Beginnings. 


Then are taken up, one by one, in succeeding chapters, a few of 
the most. significant changes which have occurred in social and political 
life since the Middle Ages. Outstanding among these changes are: 





(1) the development of world commerce and big business ; 
(2) the increased importance of the “ middle classes ” ; 
(3) the use of machinery ; 

(4) the results of the rise of Protestantism ; 
(5) the growth of the spirit of nationality ; 
(6) the growth and development of democracy. 


MODERN HISTORY 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 
Professor of History in Columbia University 


and PARKER THOMAS MOON 
Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University 


PRICE $2.40 


Here, at last, is a history of the modern world in one volume which 
contains as much of world history as can profitably be given secondary 
school students in one year. 
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Educative Discipline 


Henry AmManp GEIsEerT, CrripPLE CREEK, COLORADO. 


| CUMMINS TT y]timate object of education must be to produce 


a man of good, strong character, for such a product 
is the greatest asset with which the world can be 
blessed. A man of good character is one who has 
every faculty, whether psychic or physical, strength- 
ened and fully developed, so that we may say of 

= him: he is strong as steel and as flexible; his 
CommmommnntS ind is broad but not shallow; his conscience is 
accurate but not austere; his will is strong but not stubborn; his 
emotions are responsive but not maudlin; his impulses are enthu- 
siastic but not frivolous; his soul is solidly religious but not fanat- 
ical; every faculty of his body and soul is ready to be brought into 
play when good sense, the proper occasion, and the dictates of right- 
eousness make the demand. Such, in brief, is the good character ; 
here we have an all-around man. This man stands upon a pedestal, 
as it were, like a heroic figure, and from his eminence he analyzes 
all that lies at his feet, sees the identity of each element, studies the 
relationship of one to another, and, like the director of an orches- 
tra, draws out each instrument, as it were, to add its volume when 
needed to properly balance the symmetry of the symphony which 
he has conceived. 
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To attain this symmetrical action means that we must have 
an established order. Order means that the less important must 
be subservient to the more important, each allotted its place, and 
the arrangement of such order can be the result of one thing only, 
and that is discipline ; wherefore discipline must find a wide range 
in education. 

That discipline is an essential formative factor in building 
character is a unanimous conclusion, but concerning the best 
method of its administration we find a divergence of ideas. Some- 
one has said: “Break the child’s will that it may not be lost.” A 
thorough digestion of this principle will convince us that an essen- 
tial element of pedagogy is contained therein. Yet it practically 
stands discredited today. The reason is because, instead of teach- 
ing the child to break its own will, the attempt to instill the harsh 
sounding principle was assayed by harsher methods. In the old 
school, discipline was enforced by external pressure. Tyrannical 
authority, a harsh ego-dizi, bodily contact with a rod, were regarded 
as constituting the only proper method of securing orderly conduct. 

A more intimate study of human nature finally forced this 
fallacious idea into the discard. According to the newer ideas, 
the old method was harmful, because it gave no heed to the child’s 
individuality; its will was crushed by external force, and so its 
initiative was destroyed. From this it naturally followed that 
the child habitually yielded to external influences, which weakness 
made it utterly unfit to battle successfully in a world in which 
advancement is purchased by reasonably independent and’ self- 
reliant assertiveness. No one can escape the force of this argu- 
ment, nor refute the logic of the newer theory, which stoutly main- 
tains that the development of the child’s initiative and personality 
is paramount. That the dangerous tendency of the old system has 
been correctly diagnosed is plain; it is also plain that the new 
theory is correct ; but it is not so plain that this principle is clearly 
understood in itself, while the conflicting opinions of its enthu- 
siasts regarding the best method of practical application lead to 
mental confusion and doubt. 

This confusion of opinions springs from a vague conception of 
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‘individuality and personality, which are promiscuously inter- 


changed whereas they are different things indeed. Everyone has 
individuality, but not everyone is enriched by personality in its 
restricted sense. The component elements of human nature con- 
stitute individuality ; personality is the apex or head of character. 
The homely comparison with a wheel may help to clear the point. 
If the area comprised by the rim and spokes constitutes indi- 
yiduality, the hub would be personality,—or we may say the 
periphery of a man’s powers and activity constitutes his indi- 
viduality, while the center of this circle would be his personality, 
which, being firmly grounded itself, becomes the pivot around 
which the periphery revolves. Or to make it clearer, the head 
compares to personality, the rest of the members of the body to 
individuality. Manifestly, the former should control the latter— 
not vice versa. 

It is because this vital distinction is not kept clearly outlined 
that there is an ebb and flow of opposing opinions concerning the 
method of applying the principles among the modern disciplin- 
arians. Worst of all, amid this confusion some enthusiasts have 
swung the pendulum to the far extreme and advocate an entire 
removal of discipline. “Let the child wag along,” as we heard 
one eduactor say; “Remove all restraint ;” “Do not interfere with 
its liberty ;” ‘Destroy all hindrances so that its path shall be 
smooth ;” and many other catchy slogans are trumpeted forth until 
today the logical result has been crystallized in “The Home of the 
Child,” a Moscow institution which advocates a complete indul- 
gence of childish whims and inclinations because thereby “the 
child develops an unrestricted liberty.” T would not quarrel with 
the idea if the world were a Utopia in which lotus eaters might 
realize their exaggerated dreams. But life is a stern reality with 
some merciless exactions, and I submit as axiomatic that the educa- 
tion which does not prepare the individual to cope with the world 
and its temptations is positively dangerous, Can any man of aver- 
age experience have the temerity to say that his success, temporal, 
moral, or spiritual, is due to self-indulgence or to the fact that 
others were always at hand to remove obstacles from his path? He 
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has achieved success because he resisted many a temptation that 
would swerve him from his ideal, and many a “hard knock” had 
to be borne with smiling lips—in a word, he was forced to self- 
control. “Let the child wag along,” is the basis of a theory which 
can lead only to destruction. 

Man, although a unit, is in a certain sense a duality—one yearn- 
ing for the good, the other driving towards evil. And it all sim- 
mers down to this: To which of these two will our personality give 
the right of way? If to the former, the evil tendencies must be 
crushed ; if to the latter, the soulful desire for better things must 
be denied—there is repression on either horn of the dilemma—and 
between these the choice must be made. MacCunning tersely 
sums up disciplinary wisdom when he says: “Development involves 
repression.” 

Again, man by nature is a gregarious animal and hence craves 
companionship with fellow-men. Here again, self-restraint be- 
comes imperative, for while this natural tendency assures him 
certain rights, yet he will meet the point where his rights cease and 
his duties begin. He must not lie, not steal, not defraud or 
assault others, yet if he “lets himself go,” he will do those very 
things which entail fatal consequences for him, and to avoid these 
he is forced to control himself. 

If letting people do as they please is right, why punish them 
when they violate the social or moral code? Why spend the ran- 
som of a kingdom annually to bring criminals to their just deserts ? 
They are doing precisely as they please, and if society is right 
when punishing malefactors, what justifiable foothold can that 
system have which advocates the removal of self-restraint? The 
overwhelming wave of criminality which inundates the world 
today is a forceful tribute to the utter lack of self-discipline which 
has struck its poisonous fangs into the social body from its highest 
to its lowest stratum. Why do men commit crime, It is because 
the allurement from without entices and appeals to something 
within, and instead of offering psychic resistance and repulsing 
the invasion, the tempted person yields and the transgression be- 
comes an accomplished fact. Can any sane man call this instabil- 
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ity liberty? On the contrary, such a person is the weathervane 
of any circumstances from without or any impulse from within ; 
he is a weakling, and as such destined to be determined, but never 
to be self-determining, and his very liberty becomes entombed in 
the chaotic avalanche which ultimately caves in from all sides. 

That the view of the lack of self-determination unfolded above 
is not overdrawn becomes clear to any one who thoughtfully studies 
the attitude of subservience taken by individuals of all classes 
when confronting public opinion. Garb an idea in plausibility 
and no reasons are necessary to assure its acceptance by the masses. 
An appeal to the emotions leaps like a whirlwind from mind to 
mind, while sound logic is but ‘‘a voice crying in the wilderness.” 
Herein lies the reason for our national disgrace,—lynch law; 
herein we find adequate explanation for the instability wherewith 
the masses apotheosize today what they trample in the dust to- 
morrow. Yet all the while they think they are ruled by their 
head, when in reality they are swayed by a cunning appeal to 
their emotions. Were this condition characteristic of a few indi- 
viduals, it would be a negligible phenomenon, but it is distinctively 
a national trait,—so much so that it excites comment abroad,— 
which proves that as a nation we are saturated to the core with 
a radical social defect. These are the facts which personal obser- 
vations will delineate most clearly and daily experiences will 
confirm. 

The dangers outlined above are real, but they are due to exces- 
sive enthusiasm, which twists the principle of the new system of 
discipline to a very illogical but very possible conclusion. The 
principle is fundamentally sound and embodies the basic elements 
of educational wisdom. It agrees with the antiquated idea that 
the child’s will must be broken, but differs from the former in 
that it insists that by an appeal to reason and by penetrating 
instructions the child should be swayed to break its own will, 
provided we understand by “breaking” a free will determination 
to ruthlessly uproot all inclinations to evil and uniformly culti- 
vate an unshakable persistency in the pursuit of good. Thus the 
new idea of discipline asserts its superiority over the old because 
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it makes a bid for the child’s goodwill and hearty co-operation. 
Once this is attained and a persistent pursuit of this course is 
instilled, it must follow that the student will be sound through 
and through, and we may depend upon him to be steadfast in the 
moment of temptation because he is stabilized by the gyroscope 
of good character. 

From the foregoing, it logically follows that any educational 
endeavor to produce the most cherished results is compelled to 
embody a formal class of characterology, which, because of its 
importance, must be the revolving point of all other classes and 
training courses. This view cannot be objected to by any advo- 
cate of the latter school of disciplinarians, for on the one hand 
their espoused method, when employing every means available, 
essentially makes for good character; and, on the other hand, 
no one can point to a worthier ideal or a more deserving purpose 
for the hardships of an educator’s sacrificial life. 

The professor of characterology should minutely but attrac- 
tively draw the plan of good character, so that it becomes fully 
understood by each pupil. But, as the plans of the architect are 
useless unless the builder constructs the design, so the knowledge 
of character, to be of real value, must be actually put into prac- 
tice. Hence the teacher must follow with the additional truth, 
that while others may guide and direct, it becomes the pupil’s 
duty to do his own character-building by carefully cementing each 
stone in its allotted place, or the character will never be reared, and 
no better slogan could be adopted than, “You are the architects 
of your own fate.” There should follow in array the phalanx of 
reasons, both abstract and concrete, which make character the 
most desirable thing; nor should we fail to graphically depict the 
reasons which should turn us against all things which hinder the 
attainment of this end. These points will saturate the mind with 
the excellence and advantages of good character. 

By pointing out accurately the difficulties which beset the path, 
the field is opened for a logical appeal to manliness, self-respect, 
honor and courage; to the moral, social and religious reasons,— 
in fact, to all those motives of chivalry and heroic endeavor which 
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are the outgrowth of a strong will and which are, in rudiment at 
least, so strongly imbedded in children and to which they respond 
so generously with the determination “to do or die.” In this 
manner, the individual interests become centered upon this point, 
and the juvenile endeavorers receive a sense of direction which 
will eventually crystallize into an interlocked unity of all its 
forces, which personality, resting upon the solid stratification of 
character, shall sway from its transcendent heights, as highest 
ideals and most wholesome interests demand. With such training 
the adult person has learned to emancipate himself from foreign 
influences and become self-determining through unshakable con- 
victions. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that a mere formal period 
of characterology alone cannot produce speedy, much less efficient, 
results. Every teacher thoroughly versed in the subject must 
add his share to aid the pupil in executing the conceived plan. 
Untold opportunities present themselves in the routine work of 
the day. Is the lesson difficult? By overcoming these difficulties 
you will become master. Are you inclined to be lazy? To yield 
means to become a weakling. Do you rob bird’s nests? To do so 
will make you cruel like Nero; and, moreover, does it require any 
manhood to frighten a little mother-bird or to destroy eggs no 
larger than a marble? Do you want to steal apples? Will stealing 
make anything but a sneaking thief and contemptible man of you ? 
Besides, what about the higher, God-given law, “Thou shalt not 
steal?’ Have you done anything that deserves punishment and 
are you inclined to lie out of it? Where is your courage and man- 
hood? Are you too cowardly “to take your medicine”? Do you 
propose to be classified with slaves instead of with nature’s noble- 
men? Do you know how the Athenian nobles distinguished them- 
selves from their slaves? They called themselves “We the Truth- 
ful.” to show that they would not debase themselves by a lie. If 
your neighbor has offended you, do you want to backbite him or 
take revenge? If you do, are you not stooping down to his level 
of infamy? And how can you climb upward when you deliber- 
ately sink yourself? Besides, were this not to fly in the face of 
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God, who declares “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” as well 
as “Revenge is mine, I will repay”? Dont’ you want to obey? 
You must obey all your life, or become the spurned of men; and 
how will you learn to obey unless you practice this virtue? Then 
again, what about God’s declaration, “Obedience is better than 
sacrifice” ? 

Why not give as themes for composition work a subject related 
to moral or social obligations, and then stimulate a general dis- 
cussion of the views presented? Or a chance remark by a pupil 
may suggest an opening for a general, but always attractive, ex- 
change of ideas; and this informal discussion will accomplish 
more in fifteen minutes than a week in formal class instruction 
will do. But, in these instances, Pestalozzi’s idea, that the 
teacher should not remove difficulties but judiciously guide the 
pupil to find his own solution, is most excellent. 

The energy displayed in boyish pranks is in itself a good, and 
if seized in proper manner, may be diverted to a wholesome and 
educative advantage. Rare indeed is the wisdom and under- 
standing of that teacher who found himself caricatured upon the 
blackboard by some of his pupils. His first move was to express 
surprise at the “artistic aptitude” shown in the figures on the 
board. At the same time he “thought they might be improved 
upon,” and, taking a piece of chalk, he, with a few bold strokes, 
made the caricature more sightly, and finished with the declara- 
tion that the “ability” displayed deserved to be developed, and 
for this purpose he would give them lessons in drawing. He 
understood that the apparent insult sprang more from mischief 
than malice, and so he turned the underlying energy into whole- 
some channels, while at the same time he solidified his personal 
position by enthroning himself in the hearts of his pupils. Thus, 
ceaseless vigilance and wise grasping of opportunities will sug- 
gest countless occasions to saturate the head and heart of pupils 
with practical character construction. A general exchange, a sort 
of clearing-house, might be located to which all experiences along 
this line may be reported by the teachers within a prescribed dis- 
trict, and after the stories are classified they could be mailed to 
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the teachers and thus all derive benefit from individual experi- 
ences. 

Bodily drill is essential to thorough development, hence it must 
find a place in our educational endeavors. An all-around man 
must be produced, and since body and soul react upon each other, 
it follows that control of the body must be learned just as much 
as any other desirable acquisition. The soul is the master me- 
chanic, as it were, which wants to assert its skill, but the best 


artisan becomes discouraged with inadequate tools. Bodily dis-, 


cipline and drill for the mere sake of outward order is reprehen- 
sible, but with an explanation which impresses the wisdom and 
advantages and necessity thereof to establish psychic control over 
physical faculties, leads to a willing submission to what usually 
arouses rebellion. This practice instills the habit of faithfully 
performing many duties which are disagreeable to personal likes 
and inclinations, and no better preparations can be made by any- 
one to meet the exactions of life, in which the daily task only 
too often simmers down to a monotonous routine. This daily 
task is an expression of man’s social utility, and it should be 
given due regard by means of manual training, whereby body and 
soul become co-ordinated powers in fitting the individual into 
his allotted place of usefulness. The strongest argument that I 
can urge for this view is the fact that not illiteracy, but lack of a 
trade, is characteristic of criminals as a class. This lack of 
profitable productivity, when compared to the honor wherewith 
efficiency is wreathed, leads to disgust, and thence it is only a 
step to sloth and idleness, which in itself is a standing invitation 
to the devil to work his way. It is the one open shop that should 
be closed, and honest, wholehearted, well-beloved work will bar 
the entrance effectively in many respects. 

I have so far laid stress almost exclusively upon character as 
of personal importance, because if we wish to draw the circum- 
ference of a circle, the center must be definitely fixed. But man 
is not sufficient unto himself, for “It is not good for man to be 
alone,” hence he is destined to form only an integral part of the 
social mosaic, which circumstance grants him certain privileges 
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and imposes certain duties. For his and society’s welfare this 
fact cannot be overlooked in the process of development. Unless 
he is to become a fly in the social ointment, he must learn to 
yield, not in deed where principle forbids, but where moral expe- 
dience permits,—in a word, he must become a miniature diplomat, 
Of all systems advocated to develop this indispensable quality, the 
new disciplinarians have hit upon the most sensible and most 
effective means, because it proposes to reach the end over the 
avenue of the pupil’s self-interest. The method is that of 
“Games.” 

It is in play that the disciple is thrown into close contact with 
others. The rivalry rouses mutual resistance, and here the boy 
must maintain his own rights and quickly secure his own advan- 
tages without infringing the rights of others or depriving them 
of their prerogatives. very incentive to co-ordinate the facul- 
ties of body and soul, and to establish team-work between them, is 
here brought to the surface. The latter to instantly perceive, the 
former as quickly to execute those little master-strokes which 
often act as the pivot upon which defeat, already in sight, is turned 
into brilliant suecess. Every power which his gregarious instinct 
embraces is here brought into play, and upon the campus the 
teacher can do more by just guidance in an hour than can be 
accomplished by a month’s theorizing in the classroom. Wherefore 
no money is more beneficially applied than the salary of the teacher 
in athletics, because the right man, by grinding a sense of “fair 
play” into the very marrow of the bones, bestows additional firm- 
ness upon society by increasing its stabilized units. 

It is precisely these stabilized units of the social organism, 
these men of self-control, which are the greatest desideratum for 
the welfare of the world. Nor is the reason which makes their 
desirability paramount hard to find. Such men are always safe, 
whether alone or with others. And they are safe because their 
self-control is the result of self-discipline. 

Perhaps the point will become more pronounced by the follow- 
ing contrast: Legal enactments may take from men the means 
of wrong-doing, but this does not change the man at heart, because 
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his desire to do evil still lingers on. If removing opportunities 
for evil makes men good, then our imprisoned criminals are the 
acme of perfection,—a conclusion which not even the most opti- 
mistic would espouse. Such a man needs but a chance and he is 
upon his sinful way; the man of self-control may be given the 
chance but he remains immune. The first still wants to, but 
doesn’t because he can’t; what we need are men who can, but don’t 
because they won’t. The former obeys the police force imposed 
from without; the latter yields to the force of conviction self- 
imposed from within. And this latter qualification should be 
created in every pupil by shaping our educational discipline so 
that it provokes the full free will co-operation of the student, thus 
stimulating self-discipline. But under no condition can we coun- 
tenance the modern trend of abrogating disciplinary measures 
entirely and letting children “‘do as they please,” for this is the 
road which leads to individual psychic chorea and to social chaos 
and destruction, 


Arbutus - Time 
Oh! it’s arbutus-time in the north-land, 
And the bluebirds are singing, “Good cheer.” 
By the brook pussy-willow is nodding 
A greeting to all,—for spring’s here. 

When it’s arbutus-time in the north-land, 
Dainty blossoms you'll find everywhere— 
’Neath the pines, or on knolls, in the sunshine; 
Sweet the fragrance that’s filling the air. 


Oh! it’s arbutus-time in the northland; 
Gentle, soft, whispering breezes caress 
All nature, arrayed in much splendor 
Of a green, flower-trimmed, spring-time dress. 


When it’s arbutus-time in the north-land, 
What joy to wander alone 

Through the sweet-smelling woodland and valleys; 
Over all there’s a charm surely thrown. 


Oh! it’s arbutus-time in the north-land, 
A season of promise and song; 
For the earth is awake from its slumber, 
Free from cold winter’s bondage so strong. 
EpitH M. SHANK, 
Chicago, Ills. 











The Juvenile Delinquent 


Hewen M. Carry, Worcester, Mass. 


Quumuuxmmaui\fE one has said that delinquency seems analo- 
gous to a mental disease, a peculiar anti-social state 
of mind that requires as skilled treatment as other 
types of mental aberration. If this be true, there 
will not be much progress in reforming children 
unless this reformation begins in the elementary 
school grades, during the so-called plastic age. In 
this country efforts have been made to reform 
children, or in other words, to build real character, not so much 
through a worked-out practical course in this line, as through 
individual study of the child’s needs and sympathetic help on the 
part of the teacher or social worker. For some years the schools 
of the United States, perhaps from a realization of the impos- 
sibility of getting the best results in educational work through 
the masses, have been breaking away from the idea of dealing with 
their boys and girls en masse, and are sifting them into types and 
groups of types. Among these we find the type in which we now 
are interested,—the youthful delinquent. 

Primarily a problem for the public schools to solve, as juvenile 
delinquency is, its very seriousness makes it one most difficult 
to work out. Let us consider three factors in this problem: the 
cause of delinquency; the assistance we are giving the delinquent 
boy or girl; the help we shall give the delinquent boy or gull. 

We usually term the delinquent boy or girl one who uses his 
powers in the wrong direction. A child becomes a delinquent, 
not because of the commission of a single act which may lead to 
his arrest, but because of the fact that the sum of his behavior 
indicates an irregularity in his conduct out of proportion to his 
healthful impulses. Delinquency seldom, if ever, develops spon- 
taneously. Its development is gradual and presents a series of 
early symptoms easily recognized. Many theories have been form- 
ulated concerning the delinquent, and of these one lays stress on 
the fact that crime is based on abnormality and is fostered by 
environment, physical and social. The peril of delinquency, then, 
is largely a problem of economic and social conditions. Careful 
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study and research into cases classed under delinquency show 
the following causes for this conduct: (1) broken and unsettled 
homes; (2) lack of parental control; (3) poverty; (4) wealth; 
(5) undesirable influences outside the home; (6) industrial con- 
ditions in which the child drifts into misdemeanors; (7) crowded 
population without recreational opportunities. 

It is needless to remark that the first factor mentioned above 
is the most fruitful in causing delinquency, and joins forces with 
neglect, abuse and lack of parental control. The freedom and 
lack of discipine, as common in the homes of the rich as in those 
of the poor, show the influence of wealth as a powerful cause for 
delinquency. The outside influences of moving pictures, public 
bathing beaches, free use of automobiles, of older people who 
subtly take advantage of those younger than themselves,—these, 
too, are snares laid to entrap boys and girls who have no experi- 
ence, knowledge or judgment to guide them. Economic and social 
conditions then, must be changed, if this difficult problem of 
delinquency is to be solved. 

From a paper recently submitted by Eleanor Hope Johnson, 
we have a picture of the delinquent with relation to his conduct, 
home environment, and health. 


Conduct 
(a) Violent temper 


Health 
(a) Defective teeth 


Home Environment 
(a) Father dead 


(b) Insolence (b) Irregular worker (b) “ vision 
(c) Disobedience (c) Father non English  (c) " hearing 
(d) Shirking work (dq) ‘* alcoholic (d) Adenoids 

(e) Inattentive behavior (e) * immoral (e) Tonsils 


(f) Bully qa « harsh, cruel (f) Weak lungs 

(g) Coward (g) * mentally de- (g) ‘* heart 

(h) Sulks fective (h) Malnutrition 

(i) Occasional truant (h) Mother dead (i) Neurological def. 

(j) Constant - (i) ee works (j) Other physical de- 
k ” liar (j) non English fects 

(1) Steals occasionally (k) ‘* alcoholic (k) Constitutionally 

(m) ‘S constantly (1) “ immoral weak 


(n) Gangster 
(o) Inveterate smoker 


(ma) “ defective 
(n) Parents quarrel 


(p) Movie habit (0) “ separated 
(q) Sex habit (p) Unsympathetic step- 
father 
(q) Boy lives with grand- 
mother 





(r) Boy boarded out 
(s) Home poor 
(t) Neighborhood poor 
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Another interesting. report from the State of Connecticut (a 
result of tests in the schools), shows that the intellectual retard- 
ation is about 2.5 years. By individual tests about one-fifth were 
found defective, one-fourth borderline, one-fourth dull, one-fifth 
normal, and one-twelfth superior. 

Knowing these conditions, the public schools of this country 
are confronted with this problem, namely, that of adopting the 
right kind of preventive measures. Psychologists who have made 
careful studies in delinquency, claim that mental deficiency is 
less likely to lead to delinquency if the individual is equipped 
with well-formed habits of skill and regularity. This plea for 
the continuation school is a forcible one, especially from the 
industrial point of view? Yet, in solving the problem of delin- 
quency, it seems that one must go back to the old theory that life 
is divided into three parts: work, rest, and recreation; and that 
the safeguards of the youth today are the home, the church, the 
school, and the influence of other social agencies. Supervision 
of the adolescent in his work may, after all, be the keynote of 
the healthy boy or girl. 

President Harding, just before his election to the presidency, 
stated at an address to the Ohio Child Welfare Association, that 
mothers should make the most of the less and less time left them 
for direct influence for good on their children, and in this way 
co-operate with all the other agencies trying to help in child- 
welfare. He emphasized the need of more of firm religious faith. 

Again, a well known authority on juvenile delinquency, C. F. 
Clarke, states that if we are to lessen vice we must begin work 
by a careful study of the individual] in the schools, with the idea 
of controlling and directing and, too, of treating the defective 
and the diseased. 

Herbert Baker, in the American Journal of Sociology, places the 
responsibility of the reformation and correction of incorrigibles 
in educational institutions. In the face of all this, the schools 
have shown that if delinquency can be prevented they will act on 
suggestions, and, as a matter of fact, as statistics prove, they have 
succeeded in lessening the number of delinquent cases. 
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The following suggestions may act as preventive or restorative 
measures in dealing with delinquents: first, alert community 
interest ; second, protection against family neglect ; third, checking 
incipient waywardness ; rn mrotective officers ; fifth, housing, 
social life, recreation; siath, Sex ‘insthuction’ y and last but not 
least, deep religious belief and ot convictions, 

We get the following data from our own state, Massachusetts. 
It is gleaned from a statistical report of the work done in the 
training schools of this state. The state maintains, at present, 
three of these training schools, namely: the Lyman School for 
Boys, situated at Westboro; Industrial Schoo] for Boys at 
Shirley; Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster. At these 
schools the boy or girl is carefully studied and then graded. 
Academic and manual training are given and the child is supplied 
with wholesome recreational activities. The Lyman School has 
organized a band and given much pleasure through its concerts. 
The health (a very important item) of each child is carefully 
looked after, and weak children have improved physically very 
much during their years at this school. The same holds good 
for the other training schools; while the parole system has to its 
credit many more trustworthy than unreliable children. 

It is difficult to measure the results of character training, yet 
according to the statistics of the above-quoted schools, the fact 
that a large majority of boys and girls succeed, when paroled, 
ought to give some reason for satisfaction. Do not these facts 
prove that discipline, rightly understood, is the moral woof of 
school education and the character-forming aspect of the whole 
process ¢ 

We must bear in mind, too, that in considering a delinquent 
child we must consider two views: first, that, according to cer- 
tain authorities ou child welfare, a delinquent child is one who has 
committed some serious fault or petty crime, and that he is 
deserving of retributive punishment; second, that, according to 
the opinion of others interested in child welfare, the delinquent 
child is more sinned against than sinning, who, by reason of his 
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environment, gets into trouble, and who is deserving of commis- 
eration and protection against the evils that surround him. 

We have the two opinions then, that the so-called delinquent is 
either a victim of circumstances or an incipient criminal. The 
term victim must be considered in two phases: first, as a victim 
of the neglect of parental control and home influences; and second, 
of the conditions of society of the present day. Summing up 
the principal causes of delinquency, we may class them as follows: 

Subnormal conditions, e. g., malnutrition, defective vision or 
hearing, organic weakness, cigarettes ; 

Inefficient parenthood ; 

Degraded parenthood ; 

Vicious associates, engendered by the street habit. 

What remedies shall we apply? Are not the following among 
the best /— 

First—“Make the home what it ought to be and the child will 
generally be what he ought to be.” Place the parent on probation. 

Second—An adequate “parole system.” 

Third—Censorship of a child’s reading matter. 

Fourth—Laws to forbid the selling of cigarettes to inexperi- 
enced youngsters. 

Fifth—Safe, healthy recreation centers. 

Sixth—Indoctrinating of moral and religious principles. 

It would be well, too, to lay stress on the religious helps for a 
delinquent child. Handicapped from the associations of his envi- 
ronment, as well as from the sad inheritance bequeathed him by 
a tainted heredity, he needs help from Him who decreed from all 
eternity that such a child should take his place in the world. 
Suggestion and imitation play an important part in the child’s 
life as he approaches adolescence; therefore, the impulses of the 
delinquent should be set toward those whom even in his sad 
career he has marked as superior to himself. It devolves on the 
teacher or the social worker, therefore, to gain the goodwill of 
the child. Alternatives of conduct in most cases of delinquency 
can be placed before the child; and, gradually, he will come to see 
that gentleness is compatible with strength, docility with freedom, 
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quiet deportment with manly courage, and obedience with personal 
initiative. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that results will come at once, 
but patience will work wonders in even the worst cases of delin- 
quency. Kindness in institutions established for the delinquents 
cannot but win a child, and, gradually, the thought of former 
wicked associations will vanish. Was it not one of our promi- 
nent educators of today who said that he never received a kind 
word when he was a newsboy on the streets of ? Did he 
not tell us, too, that a lady smiled at him one day, and if he 
could have found her he would have given her his papers and 
money, jis all? An unsympathetic person, especially if that 
person happens to be a teacher, can do incalculable harm among 
youngsters, such as have been mentioned, who are on the border- 
line between normal and subnormal, and will frequently drive 
them into the juvenile criminal class. Frequently a child who 
does not get sympathy at home or in school will be driven to the 
streets for this sympathy which it craves, and, once in the streets, 
a normal child is not long in getting into the police toils. 

It may be said that sympathy will not always prove effectual 
in dealing with a delinquent child, but let us not forget that the 
greatest teacher the world has ever known or will know, Jesus 
Christ himself, taught through kindness and won to a knowledge 
of right thinking and living those who in our terms of today 
would be classed as delinquents. What is better for the vast 
heaving masses of humanity, with all the woes of life upon them, 
than one act of faith, one whisper of hope, one smoldering spark 
of divine love? How many millions of men and women today 
there are who bear their heavy burdens with patience, almost with 
gladness, for they are ministering to fellow-creatures, to those, 
who, otherwise would be exposed to scorn and ridicule, and often 
through no fault of their own? Truly the care of the delinquent 
is a work that calls for the highest commendation from all inter- 
ested not only in the work of education in the schoolroom, but 
in that of outside influences. Are not those in charge of the delin- 
quent boy or girl “weaving beautiful tapestries of virtue on the 
looms of sorrow, and with the white hands of pain”? This is 
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consoling for those engaged in this difficult work of preventing 
delinquency, or for those interested in the restorative phase of 
the subject. This age is an age of unrest, and those children 
placed in an environment that breathes only unrest or contempt 
for law, order and restraint, imbibe the spirit of dishonesty, want 
of probity, and lack of morality in general. 

Is it surprising that truancy is assuming so vast proportions in 
the schools of today? Since many think that truancy is the prime 
cause of juvenile delinquency, and delinquency in thousands of 
cases is incipient crime, is there a phase of educational work that 
should receive greater attention than this of delinquency? The 
future usefulness of the citizen is at stake, but—what is of greater 
importance—the moral future of the truant or the delinquent ig 
a factor not to be lightly set aside. 

It would seem that the present juvenile court if retained only 
for the delinquents who are not truants, would have its work 
greatly reduced. This lessening of work on the part of the courts 
would necessarily impose more responsibility on the school 
authorities. The whole machinery could, however, be centered 
in one bureau with power to act. Special legislative enactments 
would be necessary, but the result would, it seems, be beneficial. 
This department, if created, could try all truancy cases, commit 
all truants to parental schools, provide for the support of truants 
of pauper parents, secure medical attention when needed, and, 
finally, issue work certificates. A condition might be attached 
to these work certificates, namely, that such certificates be revoked 
or suspended where the holders are chronically unemployed. 

Therefore, with all the elements which combine to make the 
delinquent or the truant,—some of which lie deep in the social 
fabric and others obvious and admitting of quicker elimination,— 
a problem not easily diagnosed presents itself, as we have stated. 
It devolves, then, on those engaged in the work of reforming the 
delinquent to give impetus sufficient to counteract environment 
and downright parental neglect. Institutions for the delinquent 
stand for law and order, and as such are one of the greatest forces 
in the world today for good. Let all interested in this work co- 
operate with the authorities in this much needed reformation of 
the unfortunate delinquent. 
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A Special Program for Intellectually 
Superior Children 


Tra A. Fruinner, HeapMaster Huntineton Scxoot, 
Boston, Mass, 


2 


MCMC NY” One who has visited the usual class-room has 
observed that the instruction is adapted to the large 
A middle group. When there is opportunity to give 
individual help, it is given to the children who 
cannot do the work of the grade without assistance. 
But what about the very bright children? They 
are not problems, and consequently receive no spe- 
Cum’ ei] consideration. The bright pupil loafs along, 
because his standards are set by the average pupil. Just listening 
in will enable him to meet the requirements. The occasional boy 
or girl—and it is usually a boy—who rebels at the deadening 
effect of such procedure, improvises ways and means to amuse 
himself during his spare time, and frequently gets into mischief 
that results in his getting attention,—but not the kind that will 
help him develop to his maximum capacity 
We think of the child who is obliged to repeat a grade as being 
retarded. A great many pupils in our schools are repeaters, and 
retardation on the part of backward pupils is a serious educa- 
tional and financial problem. We do not, however, seem to be con- 
cerned to any great extent with the children of superior mental 
capacity. Pupils of unusual mental ability who do poor or aver- 
age work are just as much retarded as are pupils who have aver- 
age ability and cannot do the work of the grade at the rate it is 
usually given. The consequences of retardation on the part of 
pupils of exceptional mental capacity should be of more concern 
to educators and parents than retardation among pupils who are 
backward. The dull child is continually urged to do his best, 
and because of such urging acquires habits that will mean as much 
to him in his life’s work as the knowledge he may gain in the 
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class-room. On the other hand, a bright pupil who does average 
work, forms habits that will do him immeasurable harm. Each 
child should be expected and encouraged to accomplish tasks in 
accordance with his ability. The bright pupil should have placed 
before him tasks which are just as difficult for him to accomplish 
as are the tasks set before the pupil of lesser ability. 

Unquestionably the brilliant pupils are retarded, and attention 
is now being directed towards them. Children of the upper 
extremes of the intellectual scale need, and for their own sake, are 
entitled to, special training as much as those of the lower extremes; 
and indeed they are more entitled to it for reasons of broad social 
policy. The waste and loss of power, both intellectual and moral, 
from the inadequate development of children of great potentiality 
can be ill afforded by any community. The usual treatment for 
gifted children has been rapid advancement through the school. 
Those who have been granted this privilege have been too few 
in number and improperly selected, and the method, while better 
than none at all, is inadvisable from the viewpoint of the best 
moral and social development of the pupil. In a school system 
which provides for rapid promotion of bright pupils, such pupils 
are sent to the high school at a much earlier age than customary. 
Consequently they enter college several years younger than most 
students, and are therefore improperly grouped from the stand: 
point of other than mental considerations, 

A pupil of twelve may be mentally able to do the high school 
work, but we must reckon with the fact that mentally mature 
children are not necessarily physically, socially or morally ma- 
ture. Children select their associates on the basis of chronolog- 
ical or birthday age, and then when selections are made from 
those of the same birthday age mental age is a factor in the pro- 
cess. One can readily see that the child of twelve cannot feel 
much at home with freshmen in the high school who are two years 
his senior. The college freshman of fifteen does not fit into the 
scheme of things with students of eighteen or nineteen. 

There is a belief abroad that children of superior mental capac- 
ity are not normal in their conduct and activities. We reach such 
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a conclusion by our observation of a few children of our acquaint- 
ance who are exceptionally bright and to us seem queer. Now, 
as a matter of fact, there is a smaller percentage of physical, 
mental and moral freaks among children of high intellectual 
rating than among children in general, but freakishness may and 
often does develop in superior children from lack of suitable 
training and environment. 

Rapid promotion for gifted children solves some problems and 
makes others. A better plan is to provide in a special way for 
gifted children by greatly enriching their courses of study. By 
such a plan it will be possible for boys and girls of the same ages 
to associate in social and physical activities and receive different 
treatment in their mental work. 

One, of course, asks how the course of study is to be enriched 
for these pupils. In answering this question, let us consider a 
program of work which could be given to a high school class of 
exceptional pupils who are preparing for college. We shall de 
scribe a college preparatory curriculum, because the great majority 
of these pupils of superior ability will continue their education 
in our higher institutions, 

The usual college preparatory program calls for English, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, Science and History. The specific work re- 
quired by those institutions which maintain the highest entrance 
standards consists of four years of English, two years of Algebra, 
one year of Plane Geometry, four years of languages, one year 
of Science and one year of History, totaling twelve units. The 
remaining three units can be selected from the same fields or 
from a very limited list of other courses. A class of gifted chil- 
dren will, of course, be expected to include in its program the 
subjects which we have enumerated. This is not saying that 
those are the best ones to prepare for advanced work, but inasmuch 
as they will be required by colleges for some time to come, we 
must make plans for conditions as they are. The curriculum, 
then, for this special class of gifted children will include English, 
Languages, Mathematics, Science, and History, and some other 
courses which we shall list later. 
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The program of work for the gifted children will be enriched: 
in two ways: the content of the usual courses will be enlarged 
and the courses included in preparation will be increased in num- 
ber. It must be borne in mind that gifted children can, if they 
work with the same effort as the average, accomplish a great deal 
more than is ordinarily done by the usual class. 

What, then, will be the program of work for pupils of superior 
mental capacity who are preparing for higher institutions? To 
begin with, the customary English courses will be pursued, but 
copious and extensive reading of the best literature will be ex- 
pected in addition. Whereas the average student reads very little 
beyond the bare requirements, much literature will be read by 
the superior pupil primarily for enjoyment or pleasure, and not 
for the purpose of dissecting or criticizing. 

Assuming that the modern language selected is French, it is 
expected that gifted pupils will acquire the ability to converse in 
the language as well as read it. In French classes where all kinds 
of ability are presented it is impossible to acquire conversational 
knowledge in addition to reading ability, since the time that might 
be used for practice in conversation is given to the backward pupil 
who needs to be drilled in verb forms and checked up in general. 
Gifted pupils do not need the large amount of drill that is ordi- 
narily given in the language classes to fix vocabulary and verb 
forms. 

French will be studied the entire four years.. Such a program 
will make possible a mastery of the language for practical pur- 
poses. ‘The period of one or two years which the average students 
spend on a language is wasted for most of them, for the knowl- 
edge gained during such a short time is not sufficient to make 
possible any practical use of it in social and business intercourse. 

Those students who pursue Latin will be expected to get an 
acquaintanceship with Latin literature, read in either the orig- 
inal or the translations. The student, therefore, will get a much 
wider acquaintance with Latin literature than he would get from 
an intensive study of a very limited field. 

The college requirements in Mathematics include Algebra and 
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Plane Geometry. The best technical schools require also a knowl- 
edge of Solid Geometry and Trigonometry. The gifted pupils 
will pursue the usual work in Mathematics, but in addition will 
be given a course which combines the various fields and makes 
direct applications of all branches of Mathematics within the 
range of the individual student’s knowledge. As Mathematics is 
generally taught today, even the bright pupils are completely lost 
when an Algebra problem appears in another branch of Mathe- 
matics. Really, the main reason for pursuing theoretical mathe- 
matical work is to acquire a knowledge of and facility in using 
it in the various situations which arise in technical courses or in 
actual work in which one may be engaged. 

The reader has been informed as to how the Language and 
Mathematics courses are to be enriched. Now what shall be the 
procedure in History and Science? History is not satisfactorily 
taught in most secondary schools. Usually the pupil pursues one 
course of Ancient History, Modern European History, or United 
States History. He knows a little about a limited field, but has 
no general historical knowledge. A class of gifted children should 
be given History in each of the four years. During the first three 
years there should be a background built up for the work of the 
fourth year. There should be a general survey of history from 
early times, beginning with Ancient History and followed by 
European History, then Unitel States History. These courses 
will suffice to provide a setting for the main course in History, 
which will be given in the senior year: namely, “The Problems 
of Modern Civilization as They Concern the United States.” The 
enrichment in the History instruction will be in the giving of the 
final course, which really is the essential. 

In the field of Science these superior pupils should be given 
introductory courses which will open up the general field of 
Science and ensure an acquaintance with elementary Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, and other sciences which can be 
pursued with profit by secondary school pupils. With the back- 
ground obtained through the general science work, which may be 
distributed over two or three years, an intensive course in Physics 
or Chemistry may then be pursued, 
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These pupils should also have opportunity to pursue courses 
in art and music, and to participate in activities which will train 
them to make worthy use of their leisure. I refer to such activi- 
ties as debating, glee club, mandolin, and orchestra work, dra- 
matics, and the various athletic games which are included in a 
complete regimen of physical training. 

In addition to pursuing class-room courses, the children of 
superior mentality will find time to spend several hours a week 
in the laboratories outside the school building. This refers to 
factories, museums, civic buildings, and places of historic and 
artistic interest. Through their contact with the outside world 
they will gain experiences and a fund of information which will 
make their school work more real. These trips should become a 
part of the regular program of the school, carefully organized, 
and the information secured should be used in the various school 
courses. To illustrate: a visit to the State House would provide 
material for reports in English, History or Civies; a visit to a 
factory might provide material for English, Mathematics, Science, 
and Geography. Taking the school out of the narrow confines of 
a building and bringing the pupils into intimate contact with the 
work of the world is a worthy aim for any educational institution. 

The program of work which I have described for a class of 
mentally superior children will provide a broad preparation for 
college study and will develop students of ability and character. 
Two great factors determine to a very large extent the success 
of an individual: moral character and intellectual capacity. Un- 
less the pupil of superior intellect is provided with opportuni- 
ties which challenge his superior capacity, and unless he is ex- 
pected and required to give his maximum effort, there is great 
danger that he will develop a flabby character. . 
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The Swedish School Law of 1918 Compared 
with the British Education Act of 1918 


P. H. Pearson, Wasurneton, D, C. 


quimummcsummimet> FTE Swedish law of 1918 requires the public school 

education ending at 14 to be continued by a mini- 

T mum of 360 hours, or a period above that up to 

a maximum of 540 hours. These are to be dis- 

nen tributed over at least two, and at most three years. 

The law opens educational lines in two directions, 

= one of vocational studies and one of general 
Summers tydies of an advanced character. 

The dominating branch in the vocational and crafts schools is 
selected in accordance with the needs of the area in which the 
school is located. Where agriculture and related pursuits domi- 
nate, the local authorities will organize the courses with reference 
to these interests, appoint teachers, devise plans and provide 
facilities with a view to agriculture as the central aim. As a guide 
for the local organizers the Department of Education has published 
type outlines for apprentice and crafts schools that succeed and 
supplement the continuation period. 

Under the new system, pupils who have done the 360 hours 
(usually two years) and who are employed in shops, offices, or 
in household work, may enter the apprentice school. The appren- 
tice school is organized to cover two years, each year comprising 
eight or nine months with a minimum of eight hours and a maxi- 
mum of twelve hours a week, scheduled for week days between 
the hours of 7 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

The community that establishes and maintains an apprentice 
school has the right to decide that minors who are employed in 
industry, trades or commerce shall be required to attend to the 
extent that conditions make advisable. These requirements shall, 
under all circumstances, cease with the completion of the pupils 
eighteenth year. Instruction is free. Expenses for maintenance 
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shall be provided in part by the state and in part by the com- 
munity. 

The crafts schools, continuing from the apprentice schools, are 
optional, more elastic in their organization, and calendated to 
afford mechanics and skilled workmen advanced technical and 
economic instruction in the crafts in which they are engaged. 

The British Education Act, which went into effect August 8, 
1918, provides a new basis for financing the entire school system. 
The former State-grants are substituted by one single appropria- 
tion computed on the basis of specified regional needs and cir- 
cumstances, yet so apportioned that it does not fall below one-half 
of the local budget for the schools and for children’s welfare. 

The act aims to define the authority vested in each controlling 
body. All bodies and school boards are to constitute single local 
authorities or consolidation of these. Their chief function is to 
devise plans of instruction in conference with the parents and 
guardians of the pupils. The plan must, however, be approved 
by the Centra] Board of Education. 

The law just adopted makes the communities responsible for 
the care and training of its children from the second to the 
eighteenth year. To this end the local authorities must establish 
nursery schools for children between two and five years. But 
attendance on these schools depends on the wishes of the parents. 
The required elementary period extends from the age of five until 
fourteen. 

From the year 1925 on, children and adolescents will be re- 
quired to attend instruction till their eighteenth year. From 
fifteen to eighteen their attendance is to comprise 320 hours, dis- 
tributed over 40 weeks. For the first seven years after the law 
goes into effect the local authorities may reduce the number of 
hours to 280 a year. 

The British Act is founded on a new conception of the Govern- 
ment’s duty to its children and young people. Psychic and physi- 
cal health is the object of the nursery school ; the law guards them 
in the years that follow by explicit regulation of the use of chil- 
dren’s labor power. No child below twelve may be compelled 
to work. No child above twelve may be required to work more 
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than two hours on Sundays and holidays nor until after the close 
of school hours on school days; and under no circumstances be- 
tween 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. The local board is also made respon- 
sible for helping young children in their choice of occupation. 
To this end, information and help are to be given all pupils 
before completing the elementary school. 

Both enactments sprang from deep-lying causes felt in their 
full significance during the years of the war. The Swedish law 
embodied the progressive trends of society and industry. The 
British Education Act was a “far-reaching war measure,” com- 
prising the co-ordination and expansion of the British school 
system, including within its scope welfare arrangements con- 
nected with education. 

Both laws are frameworks which local authorities, under the 
advice of central boards, are to fill in with living ideas. Both 
are obligatory; both may compel attendance till the pupils eigh- 
teenth year; both provide the option of part-time and full-time 
attendance, hence the possibility of completing the requirements 
in a longer or shorter time; both provide free instruction to pupils 
who are without necessary means; both leave a great deal of 
latitude to the local authorities in determining the kind of school 
to be established and the kind of subjects to be taught. Both 
enactments require an arrangement between the employer and 
the school, such that the wage-earning pupil is released certain 
specified hours a week in order to attend classes. 

Further, both laws encourage experiment and urge local educa- 
tional authorities to fit their schemes to the varying educational de- 
mands of their areas. Local authorities are required to submit to a 
central board for its approval a suitable and adequate scheme for 
the local area. Though central control is maintained to ensure effic- 
iency, wide and tolerant views are held towards the special cir- 
cumstances that may differentiate one area from another. 

The two laws differ in some important respects. First, the 
British law covers the entire period of instruction—elementary, 
secondary, technical—while the Swedish law covers only the period 
from the age of fourteen to eighteen. The Swedish law is a 
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compact State arrangement; it is complete in details; its schemes 
are supplemented by workable programs and proposals; it divides 
the new schools into craft schools and general schools, and speci- 
fies the different subjects to be taught in each division. In its 
supplementary proposals the Swedish law outlines the courses and 
fixes the time—subject of course to reasonable deviation—to be 
allotted to the main branches; thus, for instance, the vocational 
schools are to be given about one-half the time to occupational and 
craft knowledge, from one-tenth to one-sixth to sociology, from 
one-sixth to one-fourth Swelish, and one-twelfth to physical cul- 
ture. 

Tn its scope the British law covers three stages: nursery schools 
up to five, elementary schools to fourteen, continuation schools 
till eighteen. It includes also a range of welfare work, curtailing 
child labor and providing medical treatment and physical training 
for all pupils. It encourages and helps the local authorities in 
England to organize holiday or school camps, physical training 
centers and playing fields. 

The British law throws greater responsibility on the local 
authorities. The Board of Education assists them chiefly in an 
advisory capacity, but the local board must devise their own plans, 
programs and courses. In carrying out its measures the British 
law permits school areas to exercise discretionary power and 
leniency in view of conditions that prevail within certain areas. 
A poor or backward community may be relieved from certain 
exactions without also excusing other communities, 

While less comprehensive in its scope, the Swedish law is more 
complete in the details of all the departments it covers. It pro- 
vides also for points of continuity between the several school types 
of the system. It provides continuation and repetition courses 
for children who have gone through an incomplete elementary 
school or who have not obtained testimonials from a complete 
elementary school. These courses are designed to consolidate and 
extend whatever knowledge has been acquired. 

In England, as well as in Sweden, the first work of reorgan- 
ization consisted in converting existing schools wherever possible 
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and adapting their programs to the new requirements. The expe- 
rience gained early showed that certain subsidiary and enabling 
enactments were necessary. To procure the means and the equip- 
ment for the new forms was sufficiently difficult, but the chief 
difficulty lay in the lack of teachers trained to teach the new 
courses. In 1920 the Riksdag of Sweden passed a supplementary 
law looking towards the establishing of a central training college 
for teachers of the crafts and occupations; another measure 
adopted the same year provides for a State institution for art 
training and art industry. 

In both England and Sweden the struggle with new organiza- 
tions has brought the local school patronage together in conference 
on educational problems. They were called upon to come to 
agreement on the kind of a crafts school their locality needed and 
the branches that might be taken up within the latitude of the 
State programs. While this co-operation deepened their sense of 
responsibility for the youth of their area, it also prompted towards 
a survey of local needs, local resources, local talent among pupils 
in the school age, and in general a reaching-out towards unused 
local opportunities, 

All the measures contemplated in the two enactments are, how- 
ever, at the present writing hampered and delayed by the expen- 
ditures they involve, 






























Hope 
O, sorry fields! 
O, sorry fields, 

On past your walls a belted Venus steals. 







O, crosses white! 
O, crosses white, 
Your city streets are bathed in holy light. 











O, poppies red! 
O, poppies red. 
Over the braves your hope-fringed petals shed. 


MinnizE E. Hays, 
Essex Junction, Vt. 












Vocational Guidance as Part of the High 
School Program 


Witu1aM F. LInewan. 
SoutH Boston HieH ScuHoo., Boston, Mass. 


qummmcsmmmmmn> FTE most important factor of all in the life of the 

wage-worker is the job—the daily job.” This is one 
of Whiting Williams’ foremost impressions gained 
from seven months’ experience as a laborer in mine 
and in shipyard. This declaration by the author 
of “What’s on the Worker’s Mind,” is finding re- 
= echo at present in many discussions of industrial 
Cums = ye)ations. Surprise at the intensity of industrial 
conflict is leading us to a realization of what the job means to 
the individual. In his article, “The Iron Man and the Job,” 
appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, Arthur Pond cites as evidence 
of this, the following: 

“His (the industrial worker’s) defense of his job, his reaction 
against the invader who comes between him and his job, is as 
instant as his defense of his life, his home, or his woman.” 
The job is the measure of his social fitness, of his standing in 
the community ; by it the common man rises and by it he falls.” 

To the professional worker, however, even perhaps more, if 
possible, than to the industrial worker, the daily occupation is 
almost life itself. Of his material concerns, at any rate, it is the 
most vital. At least one-third or perhaps one-half of his time 
is given to it; his social life tends to build itself around his daily 
work ; his very identity is derived from it, as instanced in the fact 
that in our present society our titles such as “Doctor,” “Judge,” 
“Professor,” “Colonel,” and the like, are based on occupation. 
In our daily work is our social usefulness; its quality is a gauge 
of our morality, as Carlyle implies in his “Past and Present,”— 
“Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven.” 

Although we order the circumstances of our lives according to 
our work, although we constantly speculate and decide and choose 
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in regard to our work, yet we tend to discourage the growing 
boy or girl from thinking on the problems of his life calling. This 
we do, no doubt, largely with good motive. We wish him to 
avoid premature specialization, to secure a broad general training. 
We fear, perhaps, that discussing vocational problems will attract 
him to work, and, of course, we wish to keep him at school. 
Thus we seem willing to have him come to these problems without 
preparation, on a sudden, confident that, despite his having built 
up no method or knowledge or philosophy by which to deal with 
them, he yet can solve them easily and wisely. 

Yet all the while, despite our efforts to prevent him from antici- 
pating the vital question of life-work, he is receiving guidance. 
In the life of every child some sort of vocational guidance is 
inevitable. When, some time ago, I asked my first year classes 
in the high school if they could recall any magazine advertise- 
ment which they had recently read on how to prepare for various 
occupations, I found that of 105 pupils, 45 were able to recall 
such advertisements immediately and definitely. Everywhere 
about them young people are receiving vocational suggestion. 
They are receiving it from “Boy Wanted” signs in store windows, 
from talks with working boys and girls, from the advice of parents, 
from family tradition, from the circumstances of their local envi- 
ronment, from their naive admiration of workers in occupations 
of glamorous appeal to youth. It is, then, not a question of 
whether or not boys and girls shall receive vocational guidance, 
but rather what sort of vocational guidance they shall receive. 
Shall it be the guidance of commercialized advertisements and 
accidental environment, or shall it be a systematic and honest 
guidance offered as part of the regular program of the high school ? 

Four chief means suggest themselves whereby we may incor- 
porate vocational guidance in the working program of the ordi- 
nary general high school. First, we should attempt to spread 
among the pupils vocational intelligence. 

The most thorough and effective medium for this would be the 
special life-career class, compulsory in the first year, elective in 
later years, always in its methods and exactions meeting the pre- 
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vailing standards of the school. If, however, objection would 
be raised to adding another subject to the already highly diver- 
sified and broadly expanded high school curriculum, why not give 
this intelligence in the English classes? All pupils take English. 
Furthermore, teachers and pupils frequently cast about for a sub 
ject which will unify and vitalize the composition work. Such 
a subject is found, to my thinking, in the systematic discussion 
of common occupations. 

To have the occupational subjects form the basis of both oral 
and written composition even in a single year in the high school, 
would, I fear, crowd out all literary subjects, all occasional sub- 
jects, all imaginative subjects, and all narratives dealing with 
exciting ventures. To do this would be narrowing and devital- 
izing. Why not, then, have occupational topics the basis of the 
oral composition throughout, say, two years of English study? 
An important incidental advantage of the oral work would be 
the opportunity which teachers and listening pupils would have 
to correct on the spot the inevitable misconceptions concerning 
occupations. 

In what year of English might this appropriately be begun? 
I should say in the first year, while we have the pupil with us, 
for there is great chance of his dropping out. Furthermore, the 
first year program in English in most high schools gives a much 
larger place to oral composition than does the program in any 
other year. Sufficient oral work and discussion of occupational 
subjects to sustain the pupil’s interest should be carried on spo- 
radically in second and third year English. A final brief but 
mature consideration of occupatoins should come in the early 
part of the fourth year in English. 

Although the English teacher cannot probably be an expert in 
occupational information, he can, through reports of vocational 
surveys, bulletins, text books, and broad observation, supplemented 
by the knowledge gained from students’ investigations, acquire 
sufficient knowledge for practical class purposes. If the high 
school has an expert vocational counsellor, that person can present 
to the English teacher all leading material necessary for knowl- 
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edge of changing conditions. Information, however, is not the 
paramount aim, but rather the development of insight, standards, 
breadth of view, and methods of evaluation. 

In this oral work the teacher should, of course, begin with the 
child’s own interests. Children might well choose at the begin- 
ning of the year five or six occupations which interest them most. 
These should be simply the occupations which interest them, and 
not by any means occupations at which they might think they 
were aiming. ‘Thus the study should be begun objectively, and 
certainly at the beginning should not arouse self-analysis. Boys 
might first investigate, for example, the job of baseball player or 
fireman. At any rate the occupations first investigated by the 
pupils should be the occupations which are near them and which 
strongly attract their attention. 

The students may gather their material largely from observa- 
tion, from the reading of helpful magazines, and particularly from 
what they glean from their friends who are already in the occupa- 
tion. A few text-books on the subject have already been written ; 
that called “Vocational Civics,” by Giles, is especially compre- 
hensive, lucid, and readable from the point of view of the high 
school boy or girl. 

The pupil should discuss frankly the duties of each occupation, 
the requirements, the advantages and the disadvantages to society 
and to the individual, the remuneration, the opportunities for 
advancement, the probable future of the occupation, and like 
subjects. Stenography, for example, was presented by my first 
year pupils in English this year under the following heads: 


(a) The daily work of the stenographer. \ 
(b) The pleasant and unpleasant sides of a stenographer’s life. 
(c) The various uses of stenography. 

(d) Stenography thirty years ago and now. 

(e) How my friend got a good position as a stenographer. 

(f) How my friend prepared for stenography. 
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(g) Which high school subjects would best prepare a pupil for 
stenography ? 

(h) A particularly successful stenographer. 

(1) Advice of a stenographer. 

(j) The qualities of health, temperament, and character that a 
good stenographer should have. 

(k) First mistakes of a stenographer. 

(1) How a stenographer’s efficiency is judged. 

(m) Is stenography a routine job? 

(n) Can you get ahead in stenography ? 

(o) The stenographer in business for himself. 

(p) Magazines helpful to a stenographer. 


Pupils would always find much interest and enlightenment in 
visits to industry and in listening to informal talks offered by 
friends or graduates of the school. They would be much inter- 
ested in investigating unfamiliar phases of well known occupa- 
tions. I have known high schoo] pupils to view court stenography 
as a novel ramification of stenography. Pupils would be inter- 
ested in investigating new lines of work that are in process of 
development, especially such as may be found in their own locality. 
Confining the consideration of occupations to those in the stu- 
dent’s community, however, is an obvious error when we realize, 
as Ayres has shown, that “in a study of thirteen-year-old boys in 
seventy-eight cities, only one-half were found to be living in the 
city of their birth, and of the fathers, only one in six.” 


The study of occupations in the English classes, however, will 
ultimately mean much more to the pupils than the acquiring of 
information. In discussion led by the teacher they will acquire 
an incisive and protecting philosophy of life-work. They will 
realize the aims of work in general and the satisfactions one may 
gain from one’s life-work. They will learn to weigh a job in 
the light of its social value, its effect on body, mind and character, 
its security, its future. They will build up in this way standards 
for properly evaluating an occupational opportunity. They will 
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gain some elementary understanding of the more common indus- 
trial problems and in this way will be laying a foundation for 
adult intelligence in judging the industrial questions which con- 
front every citizen. They will begin to think concretely and con- 
structively on getting a future job, getting along with fellow- 
workers and the boss, advancing in a job, reading the trade papers; 
on the problems of dress, qualities making for success, and the 
relation of school to work. With enlarged vocational outlook 
will come enlarged social sympathies. Thus they will gradually 
be developing, even in most rudimentary form, an all-round voca- 
tional intelligence invaluable to them as individuals and as mem- 
bers of society. 

The first vocational function of.the high school—that of spread- 
ing vocational intelligence—is an objective and group process. 
As I have outlined it, it would form a part of the regular English 
work of the school. The second vocational function, however, 
would be a subjective and individual process. It would consist 
in providing the child with as many try-out vocational experiences 
as possible. These would be experiences which in some definite 
degree would parallel the actual working experiences of life. 
Having provided these experiences, this second function of voca- 
tional guidance would aim to make them yield the student as 
much enlightenment as possible on his individual occupational 
proclivities. 





This second function cannot now be fully offered, perhaps, to 
every member of the school. It will to some extent be incidental. 
It will have to be carried out largely by the vocational expert in 
the school, or at least closely supervised by him. It will reap 
its benefits partly in his regular personal conferences with pupils. 

Its application will be very practical. A girl in the senior 
class, for example, feels an inclination toward library work. She 
has studied that occupation in the English class, and has system- 
atically observed library work outside. She might well be placed 
in responsible charge of the school library for a short time. She 
would take full charge of the technique of library management, 
would aid pupils in their investigations, would maintain proper 
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order, would seek to accomplish desirable improvements,—in a 
word, would have to perform as many of the duties of the pro- 
fessional librarian as the school library could provide. She would, 
of course, be under the direction of the regular school librarian. 
This practical experience would give her untold insight into pro- 
fessional library work, and the insight would be made truly scien- 
tific and educational through regular conferences with the voca- 
tional adviser. 

Such experiences could be provided along various lines. Boys 
could take over certain responsibilities in repair work in the 
school or in regular janitor service, such as cleaning, lighting and 
heating. Girls could take over certain secretarial responsibilities 
in the school office, duties at the lunch counter, such as buying, 
cooking, and cashier work, or certain minor responsibilities of 
the teacher. 

Such try-out experiences come in larger numbers naturally in 
the regular outside activities of the school. The school orchestra 
should be run in such a way that each player realizes something 
of the demands made on the professional musician. Being a 
debater, being an actor in the school play, an editor of the school 
paper, a business manager of the paper, treasurer of a school class, 
an athlete on a scheol team,—each of these has its possibilities of 
vocational try-out and enlightenment. From all this the pupil 
probably will get more insight into himself, but, if he does not, 
he will surely get a more sympathetic understanding of occupa- 
tional life. 

The application of this second vocational function to the pupil’s 
summer work, afternoon work and Saturday work, is unlimited. 
Likewise, it has its application in class; the chemistry teacher, 
for instance, can give much appropriate experience to the boy 
who thinks he might like to become a chemist. 

In practical arts classes, however, are unlimited and highly 
realistic opportunities for self-discovery of taste and talent. 
Classes in practical arts offer especially easy and ample opportu- 
nities for try-out in the following occupations, listed by Dr. 
Brewer in his article, “The Need for Try-out Courses in the 
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Junior High School,” appearing in the March, 1922, issue of 
Industrial Arts Magazine: 


Occupations for Men. 


Gardener Bricklayer 
Printer Painter 
Plumber Glazier 
Tinsmith Shoemaker 
Electrician Carpenter 
Baker Cabinetmaker 
Blacksmith Draftsman 
Machinist Bookkeeper 
Tailor Clerk 
Occupations for Women. 
Dressmaker Bookkeeper 
Milliner Clerk 
Telephone operator Housekeeper 
Saleswoman Servant 
Stenographer Laundress 
Waitress 


In the same article Dr. Brewer offers the following plan regard- 
ing the use of the general shop for purposes of try-out: 

“Expert teachers are not at all needed to supervise all the 
elementary efforts of children in the simple processes of a number 
of occupations. If we provide separate shops, however, as may 
be done in the large junior high school, an inevitable tendency 
will show itself, the tendency toward too great specialization and 
a form of workmanship which approaches too closely to our pro- 
cesses of actual vocational education. It may be found, there- 
fore, that the try-out plan will work better in the shop which 
combines provision for a number of varied exercises. A child 
may bring into such a room a dilapidated baby-buggy, and, turn- 
ing in succession from one bench to another, or from one set of 
tools to another, he may straighten the axle on an anvil, shape 
out a sheet-meta] clasp, put a wire spoke into a wheel, replace 
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a rubber tire, patch a broken piece of leather, repair a wooden 
handle, and apply a coat of paint. A corner of such a room may 
be partitioned off with glass for a small print-shop, and a large 
table or set of tables may be provided for the drawing and figur- 
ing necessary in connection with the projects. A number of 
teachers, some of them of very limited occupational experience, 
have done excellent work in directing diversified activities, and 
for junior high school children perhaps such experiences are fully 
as good as a plan arranged with more elaborate equipment and 
more definite periods of try-out.” 

Having given the student the fundamental vocational infor- 
mation and philosophy, and having aided him in self-discovery 
through diverse practical vocational experiences in school and 
outside of school, the high school might logically, as a third 
function, actually place the boy in a suitable position. Thus 
placement would seem to be the third function of the system of 
vocational guidance in the high school. 

This function I advocate to a moderate degree. Since the aim 
of vocational guidance is self-guidance, care must be taken that 
placement shall not restrict the pupil’s free choice. Yet extensive 
placement may well be developed, especially if there be but one 
high school in the city. The principal and a few active teachers 
could do much toward bringing about such co-operation between 
the school and business establishments that the high school would 
become the chief source of junior labor supply in the city. The 
pupils who were not intending to enter an advanced educational 
institution might well receive appropriate counsel and placement 
upon leaving the high school. 

In most cities, however, including those with but one high 
school, there are other private or public employment agencies. 
If in large cities each high school should have its own separate 
placement bureau, there would be vast duplication of placement 
machinery. Such duplication is not only needlessly costly, but 
makes for a separation according to which one bureau hears of 
one position and develops a certain clientele among employers, 
while another bureau hears of another position and has a different 
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clientele. Effective placement can be accomplished only through 
the pooling of labor supply and demand in one central office, of 
which the placement bureaus in the various high schools would be 
the adjuncts. 

To this end the placement bureaus of the public schools should 
all be a part of a central bureau to which, by reason of satisfac- 
tion with the school product, the majority of the city’s business 
interests would turn. Such a bureau would make for equality 
of opportunity in finding a job. 

The fourth function of guidance in the high school does not 
need to wait upon the third. Whether or not the school places 
its graduates or drop-out students, it can at least maintain an 
advisory follow-up system, which function, to my mind, is second 
in importance only to the first function, the dissemination of 
vocational intelligence. Most high schools follow the records of 
their pupils who have entered advanced institutions of learning. 
This they do largely as a check upon themselves. Partly for the 
same reason, the high school should follow its former students 
into commercial and industrial pursuits. Principally, however, 
the high school should do this follow-up work to aid the pupil in 
his vocational adjustment and to urge him to continue his educa- 
tion. Such follow-up should not, of course, be compulsory, but 
purely advisory. 

Vocational adjustment for many pupils is a slow, discouraging 
and costly process. Much is said about bridging the gap between 
the elementary and the high school, but little is said about bridg- 
ing the gap between high school and vocational life. The expert 
vocational counselor of the school, with one or two sympathetic 
and well-experienced teachers, can do much to aid a young worker 
in judicious decision on all the new problems which he will meet 
in his first two or three years of life work. Thus the former 
pupil will have some aid in deciding when to leave the job and 
when to remain, how better to get along with his boss and his 
fellow workers, what to improve upon and what to strive for 
ahead. 
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Especially will the pupil gain from this fourth function valu- 
able advice on continuing his education. What inestimable oppor- 
tunities has a young worker in Boston, for example, to continue 
his high school education without any gap, by attendance two 
or three evenings each week at such institutions as the Franklin 
Union, the Wentworth Institute, the Young Men’s Catholic or the 
Young Men’s Christian Association! What a pity that each 
high school does not point out to its former students the relation- 
ship between such study and their individual daily work 

The advisory follow-up work would fall mainly to the lot of the 
vocational counselor—the educational and industrial co-ordinator 
of the school—who would make the vocational guidance of the 
school truly personal. Such an officer of the school might conduct 
classes in vocational intelligence; he would certainly aid the con- 
ducting of such classes. In frequent personal conference with 
pupils he would help them to analyze their individual interests, 
to interpret their try-out experiences, to readjust themselves 
throughout their school course and in the years immediately 
following. He would maintain cumulative records, preferably 
begun in the elementary school, of the student’s marks, evidences 
of strong interests or definite abilities, the results of medical 
tests, and any definite comments on outside environment. He 
would visit home and place of employment; he would confer with 
parent and employer. A man of comprehensive vocational infor- 
mation, broad experience in life, and flexible, human personality, 
he would insure to the individual appropriate application of the 
four functions of vocational guidance which I have suggested 
for the high school,—vocational intelligence, try-out, placement, 
and follow-up. 
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Part II, 
Wuy Srupy Lirerature? 


gums? F must realize at the beginning that literature and 
life are intimately related. We cannot ignore either 
without neglecting the other. The world is awak- 
ing to the fact that a man should think farther 
than he can see. Civilization now demands that 
illiteracy be considered a disgrace; not only the 
comparatively infrequent illiteracy of extreme 
Srmmnnnnnieanntne ignorance, but also that milder form which is 
synonymous with insensibility to literature. Business men are 
recognizing the value of English literature in practical life. 
“Most young people have few ideas because they do not read 
much,” complains one prominent firm, and another advises “an 
extensive reading course for all students.” Prominent technical 
schools are beginning to realize that Technology is only a part 
of the larger entity of which Literature is the written record. 
“We do not ask our students to be ashamed of being engineers, but 
we do ask them to be ashamed of being one-sided, narrow engi- 
neers,” states the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

We have come to see that “all true Literature is either the 
representation of life or the expression of conclusions about life’ ; 
in short that Interature is reflected Iife. Lacking imagination 
we may not consider it so vivid as actual life, but it is more attrac- 
tive in several ways. Real life is often unavoidably forced upon 
us; that in Literature is ours to accept or reject. If we are to 
gain experience at first hand, we must rub against reality; in a 


1 The Importance of the Study of Literature in the High School, by M. E. Dungan. Edu- 
Cation, 36: 437. 
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good book this same reality is presented in a milder form without 
contaminating contact. Moreover, the irrelevant details which too 
often obscure the main issues of our daily life are omitted in 
Literature. Furthermore, the process of learning life through 
reading should always be pleasant and uplifting, for after all the 
chief manner in which Literature is superior to life is that it “is 
better written and shorter.”* We can summarize these advantages 
in a three-fold statement : Literature is entertaining, instructive 
and inspiring. 

From the beginning of language itself man has always enjoyed 
Literature whether spoken, written or sung. Especially is it 
natural for us to delight in poetry. “The history of medieval 
society, to say nothing of all primitive societies, proves this.’ 
Even a child is born with this instinctive love which often over- 
comes convention and later affords its owner unalloyed pleasure 
of a rare type; indeed, 

“<*T were well with most, if books, that could engage 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age.’”* 
When this taste is smothered by sordid living and uninspiring 
environment, the laws of nature are broken, for “to be incapable 
of a feeling of poetry . . . is to be without love of human nature 
and reverence for God.”* “To love the poets is a certificate of 
manhood, a proof that one has put forth his powers and appropri- 
ated the means of life, that one is on the way at least to be 
humanized.” If cultivated and cherished, this affection for good 
books will do more for its possessor out in the world than all the 
other pleasures of life. It will afford him an interest which, when 
youthful dreams are faded, will be stronger than ever, which will 
more than recompense him for the loss of other good things, and 
which will last him throughout his life. “I have sought repose 
everywhere,” said an old writer, “and I have found it only in a 
little corner with a little book,’’® and our own Washington Irving 


1 Editorial, New Republic, Feb. 6, 1915. 

2See The Teaching of English in England. Tho Atlantic Monthly Press. 
3 W. Cooper. 

4 William Wordsworth. 

5 The Appreciation of Literature, Geo. E. Woodberry. Baker Taylor Co. 
6 St. Francis de Sales 
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put the matter conclusively in his statement, “When all that is 
worldly turns to dross around us, books alone retain their steady 
value.” 

All books, however, are not good literature. The moral influence 
which reading always exercises may be demoralizing as well as 
noble. “It is dangerous to have any intercourse or dealing with 
small authors”* “When one considers how reading seeps in through 
all the cracks and crannies of our days, what power there is in 
books to determine our views of life, . . . it is plain that the 
quality of a man’s reading is one of his foremost responsibilities.”* 
We should employ discretion in our selection; “we should choose 
books as we do companions.”* Usually those works which have 
stood the destructive effect of time are most worth our while, for 
after all there is no such thing as a stale book. In fact we can 
agree with Hazlitt that a book unread is forever new and with 
Thomas Carlyle that “no book that will not improve by repeated 
readings deserves to be read at all.” Bulwer-Lytton tells us to 
“select by preference in Science the newest books; in Literature, 
the oldest.” Particularly should we be guided in our choice by 
the realization that scholarliness is measured not so much by the 
quantity of reading as by the quality and the care employed in the 
process. 

The great literature of the world has been created in a vision, 
has been born of a soul’s passion, has sprung forth out of some 
intimate faith or sorrow.* “No literature has ever vitally moved 
the world which does not manifest this note of heart-searching 
experience . . . no people have ever produced really good, endur- 
ing literary writing save when their soul has been alive with strong 
purpose or elated with high achievement.”® “At its best Intera- 
ture is friendly and intimate. It is not for holidays only and 
occasions of state; it is for everyday use. It is not for the wise 
and the learned only but for all sorts and conditions of men. . . 
It has its message for everyone, old and young, rich and poor, 


1 W- 8. Landor. 
2H, E. Fosdick in The Ladies’ Home Journal, Jan., 1923. 
3 C. C, Colton. 


4 Literature and Life, by Father Cuthbert. Catholic World, 101: 99. 
6 Literature and Life, by Father Cuthbert. Catholic World, 101: 99. 
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educated and ignorant; and it is supreme only as it succeeds in 
widening its invitation to include us all.’”* If we recognize this, 
we shal] experience no difficulty in selecting wisely. 

Literature to be enjoyable need not be formidable or of great 
depth. The pleasure which children old and young derive from 
the simple fairy tales of Andersen is as truly appreciation of Liter- 
ature as the scholar’s learned exegesis of Revelations. One who 
really derives full measure from what he reads causes it to reflect 
the unique personal character of his own thought. For complete 
enjoyment of a book we demand above all that we find ourselves 
somehow init. There must be something in common between the 
reader and the author, some identical unknown quantity.” We 
may see the realization of our dreams in Aladdin and the Magic 
Lamp; we may satisfy our perennial yearning for adventure in 
Treasure Island; we may dream again the nightmares of our 
imaginative youth in Poe’s Tales; and we shall be sure to sym- 
pathize with the hero of Les Miserables for in many respects his 
experience is ours. If the book is thus in some way a mirror to 
us, we ask only one more thing of it—intelligibility. With these 
requirements satisfied, enjoyment is inevitable, unless, of course, 
there may be one of us who has been deprived of his birthright, 
who finds no joy in reading at all, and he indeed, as Shakespeare 
says, “Hath not fed of the dainties that are bred of a book; . . 
his intellect is not replenished ; he is only an animal, only sensible 
in the duller parts.” 

“Far more seemly were it for thee to have thy study full of books, 
than thy purse full of money,’® for Literature does much more 
than afford idle enjoyment; it enlightens us in many ways. It 
guides us into unsuspected fields of thought where exploration is 
a pleasure and where new delights are met around each bending 
of the way; it teaches us human nature so that we may know better 
how we differ from those who have preceded us and in what way 
we are inferior to our contemporaries; it brings back to us the 
life of other ages so vividly that, under the spell of its enchant- 

1 Approaches to Literature in Lectures on Literature, by Columbia Professors. 


2 Basis of Literature—Dial, May 16, 1905. 
3 John Lyly. 
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ment, we feel that we have in truth travelled thither with Phra 
the Phoenician or the Connecticut Yankee themselves. In short 
as a result of these diversions it confers on us its greatest boon: 
unconsciously it teaches us to think deeply and to think justly. If 
we enter into partnership with Literature we can say with Bacon 
that we have taken all knowledge as our province. 

All great Interature has in it two elements, the contemporary 
and the eternal.* On the one hand, Shakespeare and Pope tell us 
what Englishmen were like at the beginning of the 18th century. 
On the other hand they tell us what all men are like in all countries 
at all times. Literature should be read in connection with His- 
tory: just as those who teach History should always use Literature 
for purposes of illustration. Each helps the other. There is no 
History in which Puritanism lives as it lives in Paradise Lost 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress. Reading then is a retrospection and 
an inspiration to further reading itself.2 There is an invitation 
on every page to digress. Every good book with which we become 
acquainted tempts us on and on into other countries and other 
ages. In a moment’s time, suiting our heart’s caprice,:we desert 
England for India, we flash from modern times to the era of the 
Pharoahs. We become so engrossed in a tale that we feel we must 
make further. acquaintance with the interesting author, and often 
his other works lead us far aside into different environments. In 
historical fiction we find some character with whom we become so 
friendly that we are obliged to trace his adventures through the 
pages of various books. Sometimes a strange word strikes our 
eye and its mere meaning, when we find it, opens up to us such 
an enticing panorma of strange country or unfamiliar period that 
perhaps we are inspired to journey thither. Countless volumes 
wait to picture to us the adventure, excitement and jollity of one 
age, and the persecution, intolerance and sorrow of another. We 
have but to ask and we shall receive. We cannot pick up the 
most evanescent piece of fiction but that there will be opened to 
us windows looking out on some forgotten field of activity, on some 
custom of civilization different from our own. “All that mankind 


1See The Teaching of English in England, 
2 Koopman— Mastery of Books. 
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has done, thought, gained or been; it is lying as in magic preser- 
vation in the pages of books. In books lies the soul of the whole 
Past Time; the articulate audible voice of the Past, which the body 
and the material substance of it have altogether vanished like a 
dream.””* 

Interature brings us in touch with great personalities, past and 
present, for it “is essentially a personal work; it is not some pro- 
duction or result attained by the partnership of several people.’”? 
We shall find the Caesars of ancient Rome, the minstrels of Medi- 
eval Europe, the great sea captains of Tudor England, all ready 
at our convenience and command to tell their story of martial 
glory, adventuresome love, and piratical impatience. “Consider 
what you have in the smallest chosen library,” suggests Emerson, 
“A company of the wisest and the wittiest men that could be picked 
out of all civil countries in a thousand years, have set in best order 
the results of their learnings and wisdom. . . . The thought which 
they did not uncover to their bosom friends is here written out in 
transparent words to us, the strangers of another age.” IJnterature 
is the revelation of the innermost soul of a people. 

The vital test of the character of a man and of an age is to 
inquire what they hold most valuable, most worth while in life; 
if we apply this to the centuries through Literature, the answer 
will bea revelation. All of them since the first syllable of recorded 
thought stand ready to answer and by so doing lay bare their 
individuality to us that we may judge them and at the same time 
ourselves. 

Interature lifts us above our daily existence, and above our 
own age so that we have a bird’s-eye view of life from the beginning 
till now. With all the knowledge of all the ages stretched before 
us, we begin to see things more clearly. From our inspiring 
height we can, perchance, glimpse the glory of what has been 
called the common-place.* With our greater perspective the little 
things take on their true relationship and change from monotonous, 
inevitable parts of existence to bright patches of meaning and 


1 Thomas Carlyle. 
2 Idea of a University—Cardinal Newman. 
3 What Can Literature Do for Me—C. Alphonson Smith. Doubleday. 
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enlightenment. \We learn to see the difference between reality and 
convention, between truth and falsehood, and we are often impelled 
by our vision to great action. Thus we begin to see more logic- 
ally and with less prejudice. 

The mere process of reading calls on all the better faculties of 
the human mind. “Reading,” said Addison, “is to the mind what 
exercise is to the body. As by the one health is preserved, 
strengthened, and invigorated; by the other, virtue (which is 
health of mind) is kept alive, cherished and confirmed.” The 
very fact that we may disagree radically, nay, even be incensed 
by something in our reading, serves to bring forward all our facul- 
ties and stimulates the mind by the opposition it creates. The 
attempt, successful or not, to offer arguments against something 
with which we do not agree, sets in motion parts of our mental 
machinery which may have grown rusty through disuse. Most 
important of all, we cannot answer or suggest arguments and we 
cannot recognize a specious proof unless we are grounded in the 
world-wide consensus of opinion. 

‘We shall find also, seated on this literary Parnassus, that we 
view things with more imagination and with deeper sympathy. 
It is by sympathy and imagination that ‘“‘one enters into the lives 
and fortunes of others.”! Insensible indeed is he who cannot feel 
the bond tighten through the years as the pages point out that this 
man or woman possessed similar ideas and felt the conviction of 
them so strongly that persecution and even death were suffered 
for their sakes. When, in some other human being, long since 
gone to his eternal rest, we come across that very weakness which 
has steadily rankled in our own bosom, we needs must accept the 
indisputable truth that man is brother to man forever and forever. 
We are all dreamers; if we only possess force to carry out our 
dreams, the purpose of life will be fulfilled. Literature helps us 
here. 

“Dreams, books are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantialworld, both.pure and good: 
Round thefe, with tenditls strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.””? 


1 Appreciation of Literature—G. E. Woodberry. 
2 William Wordsworth. 
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Literature encourages us with the realization that others have 
dreamed dreams which have materialized into fulfillment; and 
what man has done man can do. If we permit it, Literature will 
develop both the intellectual and the emotional sides of our 
natures, for “In all genuine Literature these two elements are 
combined.” 

But the real value of our reading lies not so much in the thought 
it tells us as in the thought it gives rise to in us, and in the inspira- 
tion toward better living which it affords and which it offers in 
many forms. It may hold before us an ideal toward which we 
shall strive, and never attaining, shall be urged to braver efforts 
and bigger conquests for its accomplishment. Or it may help us 
to contrast ourselves with the great characters of the past so that 
we are filled with a humility that destroys debasing pride and 
futile selfishness. Furthermore, Literature is always propaganda: 
it has done more than any other force to bring about worthy 
reforms, to show up hypocrisy, to remove superstition, to raise the 
standard of Society. It is always a prophecy: with its fingers 
on the pulse of Progress, it stands ready to warn us of the very 
beginnings of great movements and of vast, invisible changes. 
It offers us an opportunity to foresee “great issues in a vital 
manner through the eyes of those gifted with profound insight.’ 
Finally, Literature wields a unifying influence which is infinitely 
beyond measure, for the Literature of a nation is its family 
record. It embodies the history of its travail, the record of its 
glory, the inspiration of its growth. If we, its children, carry 
on the great tradition of its majesty, our race may grow closer 
together and our children’s grandchildren may reap the benefit 
of a compact, a loyal and an enduring union in which culture 
and common life are not so uncomfortably separated as they are 
to-day. 

In conclusion, then, Literature entertains, instructs, inspires 
us. Lost in a sordid desert is he who lacks the taste for good 
reading; and fortunate indeed is he who possesses it and the 
means and opportunity of gratifying it. Put into a man’s hands 


1 College Teaching, by Paul Klapper—World Book Co. 
2 Vital Study of Literature—Educational Review, March, 1919. 
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a good collection of books and “you place him in contact with 
the best society in every period of History, with the wisest, the 
wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest and the purest characters who 
have adorned humanity. You make him a citizen of all the 
ages. ‘The world has been created for him.”* When we com- 
pletely realize the full significance of Kipling’s wonderful words, 
we shall at last appreciate the real value of Literature: “A bare 
half-hundred words,” he said, “breathed upon by some man in 
his agony, or in his exultation, or in his idleness, ten generations 
ago, can still lead a whole nation into and out of captivity, can 
open to us the doors of three worlds, or stir us so intolerably that 
we can scarcely abide to look at our own souls.’ 


1Sir John Herschel—quoted by Eugene Field in Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 
2 Quoted in Harper's, August, 1906. 


The Puzzled Chickadee 


Early each morning a ¢hickadee 

Flies to the dining-room windowsill ; 
*Lights—little black head a-tip—while we 

Sit watching him peck with that tiny bill 
The seeds I have put there, and bread (a good deal) ,— 
While within, we eat toast and eggs and oatmeal. 


After he’s finished, he peeps all around ; 
Often he sings, “Chick-a-dee-dee-dee” ; 
It’s cold outdoors and there’s snow on the ground, 
And this is what always seems queer to me,— 
When he peeks in and sees Mother’s tulips in bloom,— 
Does he think it is Summer there in the room? 


KATHERINE SAWEN OAKES, 
Lancaster, N. H. 
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The Passing of Apprenticeship 


A. W. Forses, Worcester, Mass. 





T is generally conceded that the old fashioned 
apprenticeship is disappearing. Some say that it 
is already gone, but that is an error. It is still 
possible to obtain the real old fashioned apprentice- 
ship in a number of occupations, with but few 
modifications. The formal contract binding the 
apprentice has been generally given up, so that it 
is possible for the boy to leave at any time that he 

feels dissatisfied. There has also been a substantial increase in 

the pay offered, but that should not be a deterrent. In spite of the 
added attractions the number of boys seeking such training is 
constantly decreasing, with results that seriously threaten the 
industries. This is particularly apparent in the case of the build- 
ing trades in which the standards of quality and quantity of work 
have declined to such an extent that the facts are subject for 

everyday comment. And this decline has been accompanied by a 

large increase in wages. The facts of the decline are so evident 

to any one who has had any repair work done in his house, that 
they need no proof. 

An attempt has been made to substitute trade schools for appren- 
ticeship, with results anything but satisfactory. On theoretical 
grounds it might be thought that a trade school could give a better 
trade education than the industry itself. It may be possible, but 
results so far do not bear out the supposition. I think I agree 
with the large majority Of manufacturers who have tried trade 
school graduates, in saying that the movement is a failure. There 
are certain difficulties that a school has which prevent it from 
giving the best training. One is that it must necessarily be largely 
routine, and it is not possible to give the individual guidance that 
is given the apprentice. There is a much greater tendency for 
the pupil in a school to become merely a unit than in an industry. 
Another difficulty in the school is the lack of a positive incentive. 
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Marks cannot take the place of advancement to better positions 
and higher wages. 

We come down to the fact that unless apprenticeship is restored, 
or something that has not yet been discovered substituted, all- 
round skilled American workers will soon be a thing of the past. 

But why the disappearance of apprenticeship? There must 
be a cause. Some employers do not offer opportunities, but there 
are plenty that do. Possibly the fact that some do not has been 
advertised so extensively by social workers and the like that they 
have convinced the public that all are in this class. A personal 
experience will illustrate the present situation. 

We manufacture electric motors in Worcester, Mass., a city of 
180,000 population, and we are the only manufacturers of elec- 
tric motors within a distance of 25 miles. Electricity is a field 
that appeals to many, and in addition we do considerable experi- 
mental work which has an appeal to those above the average in 
intelligence. Yet a full-page illustrated article in our only local 
Sunday paper, in which the reporter did full justice to the oppor- 
tunities to learn a trade or more advanced work with us, and in 
which it was distinctly stated that we were ready to take on a 
few more boys, produced but three inquiries Monday morning, 
and a few more later in the week. It is evidently a lack of 
apprentices rather than a lack of opportunities. 

At the same time that apprenticeship has been disappearing, 
the age of leaving school for work has been increasing. Can 
there be any connection between these two facts? I think there 
is. I do not know whether there is any record of the customary 
age at which apprentices started their work at various periods 
in the world’s history. At least if there is, I have not found it, 
but am inclined to think that the age of 12 years has been above 
rather than below the average. At the present time Massachu- 
setts laws do not allow boys to start in any occupation except 
farming before their 14th birthday, and the laws do not dis- 
tinguish between apprenticeship and other kinds of work. A 
number of occupations cannot be started before the boy is 16 or 
18 years of age. Even when the law permits the boy to start 
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work, the schools, which have been influencing the boy’s mind 
for a number of years, discourage it, so that those who would 
ordinarily make the best apprentices do not start for several 
years later. 

The relationship between the age of starting work and the pro- 
gress made in the work is not a thoroughly studied subject. It 
is generally assumed by educators that a boy staying in school 
till he is perhaps 18 years of age will make more rapid progress 
when he enters an industry than one starting at 12 or 14. 
Psychological tests show that the older boy can learn faster, he 
has reached a maturity that offers opportunities that are refused 
to the younger boys, and he does not meet the obstacles which 
lack of physical strength puts in the way of young boys. I think 
it is true that he advances faster, but not as thoroughly. 

Many of the large industries put their employees in compara- 
tively limited fields. Even in the higher positions it is possible 
to get along without the all-around experience that the small shop 
requires. I worked in the engineering department of a large 
company, figuring windings and specifying dimensions of punch- 
ings and slots for the windings. But while doing this I had no 
idea of the way these punchings were fastened into the frame. 
Yet I think I had a better knowledge of the related facts than 
the majority in the office. A broader experience would be of 
value in these large industries, and they realize the fact, but they 
are able to get along without it. 

In a small shop doing a large variety of skilled work, like mine, 
the situation is very different. I have given up trying to do 
anything with those who do not start shop work before their 
sixteenth birthday. The older boys could do everything that 


the younger ones do, but they don’t. This is not an invariable 


rule, and if a particularly promising older boy should apply for a 
chance to learn the work, I should take him on, but in general 
the younger boys are the ones for the all-around training. 
Possibly the mere fact that the younger boys see the limitations 
which nature has imposed upon them, makes them more ready 
to make the most of what they have. Possibly it is because the 
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older boys see others of their own age doing man’s work and 
receiving man’s pay, and that this makes them reluctant to spend 
the times necessary for an all-around experience. They will spend 
the time in school, but that is the style. When they go to work, 
they feel that the time has arrived to have a good position, not 
to prepare for one. Possibly it is the social life that changes 
so much with the average boy between the ages of 16 and 20. 

But whatever the cause, it seems to be difficult if not impossible 
to have apprenticeship unless the boys start early. It is useless 
to find fault with the inclinations of the boys in this direction. 
It is human nature and must be recognized and accepted as such. 
If apprenticeship is to be successful it must start well before the 
16th year, and I am inclined to say that 12 years is none too 
young. This period between 12 and 16 years is recognized by 
psychologists as an important period. It is important for general 
culture, but also for learning the skilled trades. 

The injurious effects of our laws are particularly apparent in 
the building trades, where minors are practically prohibited in 
Massachusetts until they are 16 years of age. But the effects 
are there in the other industries even if not to so great an extent. 
It is rapidly approaching the condition where becoming a thor- 
oughly trained all-around tradesman will be prohibited. 

I said above that the period of 12 to 16 years of age was also 
an important period for general culture. How do our present 
laws meet this? Our Massachusetts laws require that all boys 
at regular work under 16 years of age, should attend continuation 
school at least four hours per week. But they also specify that 
a boy who is learning a trade in the industries should spend at 
least half of his school time at this trade. Even when the boy 
prefers cultural subjects in the high school, and when the school 
is ready to take him in, the state prohibits this as a substitute 
for the vocational study, and to take both makes such an irregular 
schedule that it interferes with most any kind of work. 

I see no reason why the apprentice in a machine shop or other 
skilled trade should not also study English literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin and Greek, History, Science and other subjects 
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that go to make up a liberal education. But our laws are not 
satisfied with making it impossible for a boy to obtain his voca- 
tional training at the age when he should have it. They also 
put obstacles in the way of his obtaining his cultural training 
after he has started his vocation. 

There are a number of ways in which apprenticeship could be 
combined with cultural training. The alternate week system 
has certain advantages, and is satisfactory in some cases, but has 
also some disadvantages. In the class-room it breaks up the 
continuity of the course, making it necessary to spend the first 
of each week in review or in getting started again. But on the 
other hand it is a question if this break and review is not more 
successful in making a permanent impression on the mind than 
would be the case if the class work was continuous. In the in- 
dustries there is often more serious objection, for we cannot give 
skilled work to a boy unless we can be reasonably certain that he 
will be able to work on it continuously till it is finished. 

For responsible shop work it might be better to use the altern- 
ate periods of three months each, as used by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In agriculture the part of the year 
when there is but little farm work could be used to advantage by 
the school. Other systems might be arranged to advantage. 

One thing is certain. We cannot restore apprenticeship by 
trying to put across any one system. If employers are not satis- 


fied they will stop engaging apprentices as so many have done 


and employ foreign labor instead. This seems to be what some 
reformers want. Whatever is done it must be elastic enough to 
fit the requirments of the various industries, and at the same 
time provide as good a cultural training as is consistent with 
the occupation. 

But while developing an adequate system of education, it would 


seem that our present crude and rigid laws are a serious menace 


and should be relaxed. 


en 








American Notes—Editorial 


In more than one sense of the word the atmosphere of a schoolroom 
is potent for good or for evil. Every modern school architect gives 
careful attention to the problems of heating, lighting and ventilating. 
He knows that pure air, of the right temperature, and evenly dis- 
tributed light so admitted as to strike the pupils’ books rather than 
their eyes, will materially contribute to their health, good order and 
scholarship. Neglect of these problems produces a poor building, 
in which good work will be the exception and good order next to 
impossible. It is the poorest policy in the world to hire good teachers 
at modern, adequate salaries, and then place them in conditions where 
even the best teaching abilities cannot produce even commonplace 
results. We know of a specific case, which is by no means uncommon 
enough to be called exceptional, where a pupil of at least average 
ability was required to sit for hours at a time in school where a hot 
blast from the furnace below continuously struck him, and with a 
window directly in front of him from which the dazzling rays of sun- 
light fell across his desk for a considerable portion of the time. When 
the year closed this boy’s parents were informed that he had not 
“passed,” but would have to take the year’s work over again,—under 
the same conditions. In this case the parents investigated, discovered 
where the responsibility lay, hired a tutor for a short time in the 
summer to help the child along, and sent him to another school in 
the autumn, without sacrificing a grade; and in the new environment 
he did well and got entirely over “just hating” to go to school. The 
moral is self-evident. 

But there is another sense of the word “atmosphere” which must 
be carefully reckoned with in the classroom. In this case the teacher 
is in the spotlight for observation, and, it may be, for criticism. 
There is a mental and spiritual atmosphere as well as a material and 
physical one, in every schoolroom; and usually the master or mistress 
of the room is largely responsible for its character. Personality counts 
tremendously, here. We have known of schoolrooms where good order 
was conspicuous for its absence; where flagrant offenses were daily 
and almost hourly in evidence; where tasks were set, merely to be 
scorned or neglected; where noise and confusion precluded any real 
study or teaching, and where one had to raise his voice to a high pitch 
to make himself understood at all. 

Sometimes a different teacher is given charge of such a room, and 
immediately order and attention ensue. Apparently no particular 
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effort has been made by the new teacher to produce this result. It is 
a result that follows from an atmosphere created by a genuine, frank, 
earnest personality that takes boys and girls at their proper valuation 
and manifests a real interest in them and their problems, almost or 
quite without effort. Can this kind of personality be cultivated? 
We believe that it can and should be, by every person, male or female, 
who purposes to enter upon the work of teaching. 

As a rule, we are inclined to believe that a sincere optimism on the 
part of the teacher is the most potent instrumentality for bringing 
good order out of chaos in a disorderly classroom. Young people 
almost always like those who sympathize with them, get their view- 
point, recognize their good qualities, and trust them,—overlooking 
their deficiencies, with a view to their curing. Without hypocrisy, a 
true teacher can and will help a weak and misguided soul back into 
the pathway of rectitude and efficiency. This will be accomplished by 
seeking out good points in character and conduct and praising them, 
instead of searching for bad traits and trying to pull these out by 
the roots, regardless of the hurt of the process. Such a teacher estab- 
lishes a footing which can be enlarged into a pathway, and ultimately 
into a highway to character and success. This is one of the greatest 
achievements of good teaching. Its starting point is in the person- 
ality of the teacher. To discover something that is good in the soul 
of a wayward pupil, to praise it and cherish it until the whole char- 
acter is made over and purified and made efficient; this it is that 
constitutes the lure of the profession for a true man or woman. 
An ounce of praise is worth a ton of censure, any where and any 
time,—whether it proceeds from the parental throne, the preacher’s 
pulpit, the orator’s rostrum, or the teacher’s platform. Oh, for a 
purified Press that should serve up daily a record of the good things 
that men and women have done and are doing, instead of the depress- 
ing, disheartening and disgusting catalog of woes and crimes that 
nauseate us and fill our souls with discouragement and despondency 
and despair! 


We think that the following excerpts from a report on Child Labor 
and the Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of Michigan, as sum- 
marized by the Department of Labor through the Children’s Burean, 
have a bearing in favor of the enactment of the Towner-Sterling Bill. 
At any rate, it is evident that something should be done to prevent 
such violations of basic principles embodied in the Constitution and 
public sentiment of these United States. The report states that in 
a district including part of three Michigan counties, believed to be 
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typical of the entire beet-growing sections of the Middle West, 67 per 
cent of the children between 6 and 16 were found at work in the 
sugar-beet fields. One-fourth of these child workers were less than 
10 years of age, and only one-fifth had reached the age of 14 years. 
Three-fourths of the boys and three-fifths of the girls of these ages 
had helped in the beet fields in 1920, as had 70 per cent of their 
mothers. 

Contract laborers are usually assigned as many acres on which to 
thin, hoe, and harvest the beets, at a fixed rate per acre, as they and 
their families together can take care of. Thinning is a process which 
must be done before the beet plants grow too large, and therefore is 
usually performed under pressure. The family working-day at this 
time was found to begin about 6 a. m., continuing with the shortest 
possible time for meals until 6, 7, and sometimes 8 or later in the 
evening. Over a fourth of the children reported 11 to 15 hours daily 
work in the fields. One father, a miner from West Virginia, who 
said that he had come to the beet-growing country because his children 
were too young to work in the mines but could help “in beets,” had 
all four of his children at work in the fields, the oldest 12, the youngest 
only 5 years of age. Among the laborers’ families, nine out of ten 
of the mothers having children under six years of age, worked in the 
fields, and practically half the children under this age were usually 
taken by their parents to the fields. The babies were sometimes kept 
in boxes or baskets, without shelter of any kind. Only half of the 
young children who were left at home were cared for by adults. A 
few were cared for by brothers or sisters less than seven years old, 
and some had no caretakers in the house. The mothers worked long 
hours in the fields and did housework in addition. 

The sugar companies usually rented old farmhouses for their 
workers, or furnished small portable houses, which too frequently 
were crowded, and sometimes were in bad repair. In many of the 
beet-field families from three to ten persons were obliged to sleep in 
one small, illy-ventilated room. Occasionally a shack of tar-paper or 
tin, or a caravan-wagon to be moved about as the work required, was 
the only shelter provided. These wagons furnished such cramped 
quarters that, as one child told the agent, the family “has to take 
turns going in, as there isn’t room for all of us at once.” Three- 
fourths of the children of school age included in the study had been 
absent from school on account of their work, according to statements 
of their parents. 
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All of our readers have probably heard more or less about Hampton 
Institute, at Hampton, Virginia. Perhaps few, however, realize the 
greatness of the work that is being done there in educating the 
Colored People and Indians of the United States for useful, honor- 
able and happy lives. We have recently received a twenty-six page 
typewritten statement, setting forth the Aims, Methods and Results 
of Hampton Institute, prepared by William Anthony Aery, publication 
agent of the Institute. It makes most interesting educational reading, 
and is a splendid tribute to the founders, the fact ilty and the students 
(past and present) of this great school. If there is ever a “race- 
conflict” in the United States, it will not be Hampton Institute’s 
fault. It has transformed thousands of human beings who would 
otherwise have been left to grow up in idleness and ignorance ; making 
them, instead, into happy, healthy, busy and useful citizens. Prompt- 
ness, alertness, self-control, endurance, and respect for authority are 
taught to some five hundred negro and Indian boys at Hampton, annu- 
ally. Over eight hundred of the Hampton graduates and students 
fought valiantly in the World War. Girls and women also are trained 
in domestic art and science and citizenship. Hampton represents the 
very highest ideals of American altruism. We admire and applaud 
Hampton Faculties and Hampton Students and Graduates, unre- 
servedly. 


American young men who look forward to careers as ambassadors, 
foreign ministers, or other representatives of their government abroad, 
may now be trained for such a career, according to an announcement 
by New York University that scholarships have been established by 
the late Ambassador Frederic Courtland Penfield, and are now oper- 
ative and will be awarded to candidates whose qualifications best indi- 
cate a fitness for careers in the foreign service. 

Ambassador Penfield died last summer, after a long career in the 
diplomatic service. His experiences taught him that there is a need 
for the trained diplomat. This realization found expression in his 
will, in a bequest of $80,000 to New York University for the founding 
of what will be known as the “Penfield Scholarships” for training 
American youth “in diplomacy, international affairs and_ belles- 
lettres.” Two of the scholarships, for $1,000 each, will be awarded 
to applicants holding the master’s degree from an approved college 
or university, who plan to devote their entire time to study during 
the academic year 1923-24. There will be two others of an annual 
value of $800, three of $500, and several minor scholarships. Appli- 
cants should communicate with Dean Earle B. Babcock of the Gradu- 
ate School of New York University, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City, giving him a statement of their academic preparation. 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL SCIENCE, WITH EXPERIMENTAL AND PROJECT 
STUDIES. By Garfield A. Bowden, B. S., Head of the Department of 
Sciences, University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 334 illustrations. Phila- 
delphia; P. Blakiston’s Sons & Company, Publishers. 


The purpose of this book is to secure to young men and women, 
through their Science course, an adequate knowledge of life in its funda- 
mental principles and activities. The chapters deal with man’s life in 
particular, and its adjustment to natural law, so that man shall secure 
the materials and comforts of life. The conditions necessary for life 
and growth and how to improve them by means of intelligent selection 
and direction are carefully considered,—both facts and principles being 
brought out into the field of consciousness through concrete examples, 
the study proceeding, step by step, with a definite use of the project- 
method, whereby the student is made to work out definite problems and 
gain a vision of Nature’s established order. 


We do not remember to have ever seen a book on elementary science 
which was at once so comprehensive, so simple and clear, and at the 
same time so fundamental, as this one. If a given student is to go on 
through College and to specialize in some specific branch of Science, he 
will be well grounded if he has had a course in High School with this 
as his text book. If, on the other hand, he is intending to go no 
farther in scholastic specialization, he will have obtained a knowledge 
which will be of inestimable value to him throughout life, making him 
intelligently interested in his practical relations with life, in the home, 
in business, and as a unit in the community life of mankind, wherever 
he may find his lot to be cast. 

This book is well made, on heavy paper, with admirable illustrations 
in abundance, and a durable and attractive binding. 


HORTICULTURE FOR SCHOOLS. By A. V. Stubenrauch, Milo N. 
Wood and Charles J. Booth. Macmillan Company. In the Rural Text- 
Book Series. 


The subject-matter in this book may be covered in one school year 
of three periods a week for recitation and two double periods in labora- 
tory work. Project exercises are recommended as of great value in 
teaching principles and practical business methods. The chapters are 
progressively arranged and the book is attractively illustrated. An 
excellent text from every point of view. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER. By H. Crichton 
Miller. Published by Thomas Seltzer, 5 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


The reviewer has a psychological laboratory at home, as probably 
nearly every reader of EpucaTion has,—either at home or at school. 
Parents and teachers are “up against” the problems here considered; 
and we can heartily advise them to secure this volume. It studies the 
psychology of boys and girls in a thorough, yet simple and common- 
sense manner that makes the chapters as interesting as a novel to one 
who is encountering, more or less blindly, the many and significant prob- 
lems involved in educational development and guidance of boys and 
girls through their “teens.” We fully recognize the saneness of this 
author, and his qualifications for aiding parents and teachers in their 
immensely important work of guiding,—through understanding and sym- 
pathy,—the development of the boys and girls who are to be the men 
and women of tomorrow. 


SAMUEL TRAIN DUTTON. A Biography. By Charles H. Levermore. 
The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 


A worthy memorial of a distinguished educator,—one who as child, 
youth and man, consistently made good and proved to himself and all 
onlookers that life is worth living. Teachers will be inspired with a 
new respect for their calling by reading this biography. Students of 
educational history should not pass by the story of his life. In it is 
seen unfolding the great modern romance of human comprehension of 
the mission of the schools and the development of a scientific pedagogy. 
Mr. Dutton was of Maine stock, a graduate of Yale, superintendent of 
schools at New Haven, Ct., Brookline, Mass., Professor of School Admin- 
istration at Columbia University, and Superintendent of the Horace 
Mann School. His influence was nation-wide. His development and 
achievements are an object-lesson on the value and possibilities of a 
New England type of genuine democracy. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS. A Complete Book of Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson, Litt. D., Ph. D. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $3.00 net. 


A book that needs no encomiums, after standing so long as an 
authority in a field all its own. No person who lays any claim to 
scholarship and who uses the English language, either written or spoken, 
in public, should be without a book of the same nature as this one; 
and no one should be content without the best. It helps one to think, 
as well as to speak correctly and effectively. The present edition is 
admirably arranged and equipped with cross-references and indexes. 
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A SCHOOL IN ACTION. Data on Children, Artists and Teachers. 
A Symposium. With an Introduction by F. M. McMurry. E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 

This is a volume that will prove of exceptional interest alike to 
educators and parents. It gives a carefully particular account of a 
school established in the summer of 1917 at Peterborough, N. H., by 
Mrs. Arthur Johnson, who had long felt that the long summer vacation 
caused a break in the educational process which was detrimental to 
children, making necessary several weeks of special work in the schools, 
at the beginning of another school year in the autumn, to reconnect 
with the long-suspended lessons and regain habits of attention and 
concentrated study. The services of able educators were obtained and 
a schoolhouse was built on a height beside the mountains, on an estate 
of six hundred acres. Sessions were held from nine a. m. to half-past 
twelve, with a special curriculum, differing materially from that ordin- 
arily found in public schools. The results were most interesting and 
valuable. They should be carefully noted and studied by parents and 
educators everywhere. 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PAPER AND CARDBOARD. By 
Lincoln P. Goodhue, Principal of Holden School, Chicago. Teachers’ 
edition, $1.00. Library edition, $1.25. Ideal School Supply Company. 


A most interesting and practical volume, with carefully drawn plates 
and detailed directions for making such things as children should learn 
and love to make out of paper and cardboard. The instructions are 
notably clear, and principles or art and technique are kept in view. The 
use of this book promotes a real education of mind, taste and handicraft. 


PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Frederick E. Sears. 
F. M. Ambrose and Company, New York and Boston. 


A well printed and illustrated text book in Physics, comprising 658 
pages, including Appendix and Index. The aim has been to produce a 
book that would at once serve the purposes of a text for those who were 
to complete their study of Physics in the school courses, and for those 
who intended to follow this elementary work with further study in 
college. As the general aim of both is the same, the authors have felt 
that the book could be so made and arranged as to furnish an adequate 
foundation, with suggestions and “leads” that would stimulate interest 
and open avenues for more extensive research, the common physical facts 
and principles appearing and underlying both fields. We are impressed 
with the thoroughness of the chapters and believe that the subject has 
been so covered that teachers of Physics will find this one of the most 
satisfactory manuals now on the market. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW ECONOMICS. By Lionel D. Edie (Pro- 

fessor in Colgate University). Edited by Seba Eldridge (University of 

Kansas). Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $2.75 net. 


This volume presents the old and the new economic principles, show- 
ing that which is true and permanent in the old, and revealing its 
inadequacy where it was erroneous or insufficient; and supplementing 
it with the new economic thought and practice which the new age has 
supplied. The work is divided into three parts, Economic psychology, 
Economic institutions and functions, and Economic adaptation. The 
method is explanatory rather than critical or controversial. 


RACINE’S GREEK MASTERPIECES, Iphigenie, Andromaque, and 
Phedre, by Jean Racine. Edited by James D. Bruner, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
(Carson and Newman College). Boston, Richard G. Badger, The Gor- 
ham Press. 


A very well bound and attractive edition, for students and general 
readers. There is a full and interesting Introduction, adequate foot- 
notes and an extensive vocabulary. Cloth, 385 pages. 


EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By Oswald Tower (Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover). This book is a revision of a long-time successful Exer- 
cise Book in Algebra by the late Prof. Matthew S. McCurdy. The revision 
has been done in order that the book may be adapted to the changes 
in school and college courses and the consequent new requirements of 
college entrance boards. There are eliminations and re-arrangements, 
and many new simple exercises have been introduced. The book is of 
convenient size to slip into a student’s pocket. There are 180 clearly 
printed pages. D. C. Heath Company, publishers. 


INTRODUCTION TO PLANE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND DIF- 
FERENTIAL CALCULUS. By Clifford Newton Mills, B.S., M.A. 95 illus- 
trations. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

Presents a semester’s work for college freshman classes. Presupposes 
a knowledge of elementary Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. A new 
definition of Maximum and Minimum values of a function is given. 
There are many examples to be worked out, each aiming to give the 
student a clear understanding of the principles involved. 


SEWING MACHINES. By Rosamond C. Cook. The Manual Arts 
Press. Price $1.25. 


An admirable little manual, published to show how the sewing machine 
may be more effectively and easily used in Domestic Science classes and 


in the home. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT REPORT 
ON THE STEEL STRIKE. By Marshall Olds, et ali. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


A large volume, giving an ex-parte consideration to a subject that 
certainly concerns the public,—but which is so complicated, involving so 
many technical details, and so difficult to verify, save at an enormous 
expenditure of time, effort and money,—that most busy people are 
hardly in a position to make a conclusive judgment upon it. It is not 
denied that it is important to have an opinion on a subject affecting 
the public welfare as this one does. Once getting interested in it one 
should certainly read this volume; also whatever can be found upon the 
other side. The whole, big question at issue between Employers and 
Workers is involved; both claim “judgment!” No doubt a book like this, 
made possible by the unlimited resources of the great organization that 
has brought it out, will make a deep impression upon a certain class of 
readers. Others will hesitate to accept conclusions which they cannot 
disprove, but which they nevertheless instinctively question, while they 
wait for further experience and light. 





WE AND OUR GOVERNMENT. By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks and 
Rufus Daniel Smith. Donald F. Stewart, Editor. The American View- 
point Society (Boni & Liveright, Inc.), New York. 


We have seen no book which so effectively teaches “Americanism” as 
this. A copy of it placed in the hands of every child, native and foreign, 
in the United States, would, in our opinion, set forward education, law 
and order, and true patriotism more rapidly and permanently than any 
other agency, outside of the public schools, that has been tried and that 
is still at work. It presents to the eye public documents, buildings, 
people, industries, inventions, achievements, in living pictures that appeal 
to the mind, the emotions, and the will. These pictures are accompanied 
by brief, pointed descriptions that “he who runs may read.” Everything 
is intensely American. The volume is soon to be followed by another 
book, called “We and Our Work.” Millions of copies of these books should 
be circulated. Here is true education for millions of our people, young 
and old, better and more wholesome by far than the “movies.” 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND. By Philip Emerson, Prin- 
cipal of Central Junior High School, Lynn, Mass. The Macmillan Co. 


A most interesting, clear, comprehensive presentation of the geography 
of one of the most interesting and highly developed, as well as historic 
portions of the United States. An excellent text book for intensive 
study of a rich, influential and historic center of civilization. 
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OUR YEAR BOOK. Elementary Department, Ethical Culture School, 
New York. 

The pupils of the above-named school composed this magazine, to 
show what children of elementary school age could do, and to express 
their appreciation of the work of Felix Adler, the founder and leader 
of the school. The book is beautifully printed and bound, and is a credit 
to its authors and to the school and its distinguished founder. The 
children consulted with their teachers and the proofs were read for the 
spelling only. The contributions are real children’s contributions, and 
show that they have been really educated in habits of thinking, choosing 
and expression. There are poems, stories, anecdotes, experiences, appre- 
ciations of books, pictures, architecture, travel, scenery, occupations, 
etc. It is plain that these children have been taught to observe, to 
think, to judge for themselves. The book demonstrates most effectively 
the value of the plan and principles upon which this school bases its 
admirable work. 


LYCURGUS. The Speech Against Leocrates. Edited by A. Petrie, 
M. A., Cambridge. At the University Press. In America by The Mac- 
millan Company. 


A Greek text, with helpful analysis, life and public services of Lyc- 
urgus, and a chapter on Lycurgus as an Orator, etc. The Notes are par- 
ticularly full and illuminating. 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND CHORAL 
SOCIETIES. Edited by George Whitefield Chadwick, Osborne McConathy, 
Edward Bailey Birge and W. Otto Miessner. Silver, Burdett & Company. 


A collection of choruses particularly adapted for use in high schools, 
normal schools, and colleges. The artistic standard is high and the 
collection is comprehensive. The volume is very complete and deserves 
an extensive market. 


THE EXPERT TYPIST. By Clarence C. Smith. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A book for those who have already learned to use the typewriter but 
who desire to become experts. Careful instruction is given, based on 
experience and knowledge of the best methods. Fully illustrated. 


PROGRESSIVE PROBLEMS IN BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY. 


By William R. Hayward and Isaac Price. The Macmillan Company. 
Furnishes properly graded and well organized drills and exercises 


that will be welcomed by teachers and useful to students. 





